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J  N  the  middle  of  last  summer  we  took  time  off  from  our  task  of  grilling 
hot  dogs  at  a  local  peanut  stand  to  pen  long,  gay  letters  of  frantic  exhorta¬ 
tion  seeking  the  makings  of  an  October  Stylus.  Some  of  those  we  wrote 
to  neglected  to  answer  at  all,  some  sent  replies  that  were  unprintable  (artisti¬ 
cally  speaking),  and  some  sent  the  short  stories,  essays  and  poems  you  will 
find  in  these  pages.  Then,  too,  there  were  some  who  sent  us  letters,  with 
or  without  literature  attached  (at  one  time  we  toyed  with  the  idea  of  printing 
the  letters  which  were,  in  some  cases,  the  best  things  in  the  envelope),  which 
letters  contained  everything  from  cheap  derision  to  carefully  considered 
advice.  One  letter  received  struck  us  as  being  especially  sage  and  thought¬ 
ful.  "It’s  no  mystery  that  a  definite  new  editorial  policy  is  sorely  needed,” 
wrote  our  correspondent.  "(A  magazine)  can’t  be  just  for  a  handful  of 
scholars  and  writers  and  teachers.  The  magazine  has  to  be  for  readers 
of  all  types  —  students  who  should  be  able  to  find  at  least  one  item  of 
particular  interest  in  it  and  at  least  50%  general  interest.”  All  of  which 
struck  us  as  quite  right  and  worthy  of  considerable  attention,  especially 
since  for  some  little  time  we  had  been  thinking  the  very  same  thing  and 
seeking  the  solution  to  the  problem  that  plagues  Stylus  editors  every  sum¬ 
mer  —  should  the  magazine  be  high  brow  or  low? 

The  trouble  with  the  Stylus  is  historic  rather  than  literary.  It  is,  on  a 
microscopic  scale,  a  reproduction  of  the  old  Longfellow- Whitman  rift  in 
American  Literature  generally,  the  rift  between  the  literature  of  the  people 
and  the  literature  of  the  polite,  complete  with  various  undergraduate  rami¬ 
fications  of  its  own.  The  problem  is  as  old  as  Aristotle  and  as  new  as  Non- 
Objectivism  or  Methods  Control.  In  the  Stylus  it  has  revealed  itself  as  a 
tragic  split  in  policies  and  practice  complete  with  two  opposing  factions 
eternally  at  loggerheads,  the  one  dedicated  to  simplifying  the  Stylus,  to 
"putting  in  lots  of  stories  and  pictures,”  and  popularizing  the  magazine 
down  to  near  pulp  level,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  high  ideals  and  low 
readability,  the  head  in  the  clouds  and  the  reader  nowhere.  Our  policy 
this  year  is  to  try  and  close  that  split.  This  issue  will  show  how  well  our 
first  attempt  has  succeeded. 

The  Stylus  is  neither  a  comic  book  nor  a  journal  of  Philology.  It  is 
not  for  cretins,  not  for  Bunthornes,  not  for  that  favorite  creation  of  latter 
day  mythmakers,  the  Common  Man.  It  is  designed  for  you,  the  men  of 
Boston  College,  a  most  uncommon  group,  potential  saints,  scholars  and 
Catholic  gentlemen.  We  have  no  intention  of  talking  down  to  you,  of 
scolding  you;  neither  will  we  move  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  too  lofty  for 
human  understanding.  But  we  are  well  past  the  time  when  a  college  grad- 
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Olserua  tionS 


on 


twentieth  C^entury  Ififjoralit 


Accuse  me  of  obdurity, 

Or  even  lack  of  charity, 

But  still  without  obscurity, 

And  with  the  utmost  clarity, 

I  must  announce  that  purity 
Is  nowadays  a  rarity. 

Most  people  of  gentility 
Maintain  a  strict  neutrality, 

A  tolerant  civility 
To  questions  of  morality, 
Professing  inability 
To  think  of  immortality. 

We  suffer  ambiguity 
On  questions  of  propriety, 

Which  leads  to  promiscuity 
Rather  than  sobriety. 

This  is  an  incongruity 
But  gives  our  life  variety. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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THE  YANKEE  MIND 

Instead  of  sensibly  sitting  home, 
acquiring  a  television  slouch,  and 
being  cooled  by  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  ice,  we  have  been  perspiring 
about  the  countryside  on  suggested 
tours.  We  read  signs  on  trees,  and 
on  houses.  We  noted  chalk  marks 
on  sidewalks  and  visited  museums, 
and,  because  of  an  error  in  calcu¬ 
lations,  we  slept  in  Sandwich  for  a 
night. 

A  small  amount  of  research 
showed  us  that  on  April  3,  1637, 
"tenn  men  of  Saugust,”  headed  by 
Edmond  Freeman,  were  given  some 
sort  of  complicated  land  grant 
by  "Governor  &  Mr.  Winslowe.” 
Their  own  avowed  purpose  was  to 
worship  God  and  to  make  money, 
and  this  they  did,  in  their  fashion. 

Sandwich,  by  and  large,  disap¬ 
pointed  us;  however,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  timeless  allure  in  a  small 
rounded  point  on  Shawme  Lake 
where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  rest,  where  light  and  shade 
combine  with  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  create  an  irreplaceable  beau¬ 
ty,  but,  beyond  that,  is  the  symbol  of 


the  Yankee,  the  home  and  mind  of 
Meltiah  Bourne.  Built  in  1693,  this 
drab  home  has  belonged  to  only 
two  families  since  its  first  owner, 
Bourne,  first  tested  for  witches. 

Meltiah,  a  Unitarian,  objected  to 
the  Congregational  Church  being 
built  so  closely  to  his  land.  In  ret¬ 
ribution,  according  to  tradition,  he 
built  a  barn  as  close  to  the  church 
property  as  possible,  in  order  that 
odors  and  sounds  of  the  barnyard 
might  annoy  the  churchgoers.  The 
barn  has  since  been  removed  to 
house  a  museum,  and  the  story  rests 
only  on  the  word  of  Ed  Darling  who 
discovered  such  oddities  when  pen¬ 
ning  his  Three  Old  Timers,  a  way¬ 
faring  stranger’s  look  at  Sandwich, 
Barnstable,  and  Yarmouth. 

—  W.  H.  C. 

TALES  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

One  begins  to  read  Uncle  Remus 
burdened  with  the  thought  that  he 
is  once  again  faced  with  the  old, 
unrewarding  task,  a  form  of  drudg¬ 
ery  not  greatly  different  from  that 
of  the  high  school  senior  attempting 
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to  read  Chaucer:  the  intricate  and 
not  ordinarily  entertaining  chore  of 
unraveling  a  thin  tale  from  a  great 
snarl  of  complicated,  well-fattened 
dialect;  and  he  may  wonder  numbly 
why  authors  bother  to  hide  the 
brightly  colored  Easter  Eggs  of  their 
story-plots  in  a  thick  and  forbidding 
tangle  of  grammatical  underbrush. 

By  the  fifth  page,  however,  he 
will,  if  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  observed  the  South 
and  the  Southerner  closely,  be  read¬ 
ing  not  with  his  eye  but  with  his 
ear;  and  sentences  such  as/' An'  he 
studied  a  w'ile  and  'lowed  as  he 
would,  bekase  Brer  Yallergaiter  jes 
sot  theah  ashowin  thesyeer  yaller 
tushes  a’  hisn,”  which  may  at  first 
glance  appear  to  be  one  of  the  more 
challenging  passages  from  the  Ko¬ 
ran  become,  when  scanned  with  the 
ear,  a  faithful,  valid,  highly  intelli¬ 
gible  reproduction  of  that  unique 
form  of  speech  which  exists  in  rural 
Georgia  to  this  day. 

Nor  are  the  stories  thin.  The 
reader  who  expects  to  find  a  hack¬ 
writer’s  lyrics  strung  to  the  rich, 
deep  music  of  Uncle  Remus’  dialect 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised.  The 
stories  are  good,  with  motion  and 
interest  and  color;  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  hold  the  interest  well. 
They  were  the  products  of  an  older, 
quieter  time,  before  the  days  of 
Gene  and  Hummon  Talmadge,  Ers- 
kine  Caldwell,  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  The  F.  E.  P.  C.,  and 


Dr.  Green  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  they  reflect  that  time  well.  The 
insular  world  of  the  plantation,  the 
animals  who  populated  this  world, 
the  easy,  accepted  relationship  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white,  all  seemed, 
to  me  at  least,  to  present  a  far  more 
likely  picture  of  The  South  as  it  ac¬ 
tually  was,  than  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  a  work 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
associate  entirely  from  the  stage  in 
my  mind;  to  me,  Uncle  Tom  has 
always  worn  burnt  cork  and  Simon 
Legree’s  menace  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  footlights. 

On  the  other  hand,  Uncle  Remus 
is  real  and  living,  as  are  his  sur¬ 
roundings;  and  so  clear  is  his  reality, 
that  the  glossy  treatment  which  he 
received  from  Mr.  Disney  seemed 
to  bear  no  more  resemblance  to 
him  than  one  of  those  greatly  flat¬ 
tering,  greatly  retouched  photogra¬ 
pher’s  portraits  of  a  well-known 
friend  does  to  his  actual  visage. 

But  it  is  as  folklore  that  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories  are  most  valu¬ 
able.  They  have  in  them  the  stuff 
and  essence  of  which  timeless  leg¬ 
ends  are  composed;  the  full  coloring 
and  classic  simplicity  of  detail  that 
are  common  to  the  lasting  folk 
stories  of  every  nation.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  I  sat  in  a  doorway 
on  a  smoky  little  street  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  where  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  smell  of  dung  and  fish  and  too 
many  people,  and  listened  to  an  old 
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Japanese  fisherman  telling  a  cen¬ 
turies-old  legend  to  a  group  of  small 
children  who  were  squatting  around 
him  in  the  dust.  He  spoke  the  un¬ 
complicated  Japanese  of  the  very 
poor  which  the  children  and  I  could 
understand,  and  the  air  around  him 
was  full  of  tinkling  dissonant  music 
and  the  cries  of  the  street-beggars 
and  the  creak  of  ox-carts,  but  the 
story  he  told,  the  story  of  how  the 
first  hare  came  to  Japan  on  a  croco¬ 
dile’s  back,  was  identical  in  almost 


every  respect  with  the  story  of  Brer 
Rabbit  and  the  Yallergaiter.  And 
when  he  had  finished,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  applauding  the  treachery 
of  the  rabbit,  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  how  I  had  liked  it.  When  I 
told  him  that  we  had  a  folk-story 
that  was  practically  identical  with  it 
in  America  he  seemed  astonished  by 
the  news,  as  were  the  children;  they 
discussed  the  whole  matter  for  a 
long  time  in  laughing,  excited  tones 
and  in  general  seemed  as  cheered  by 
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the  information  as  if  someone  had 
just  promised  them  all  ten  bushels 
of  rice  apiece.  I  left  them  shortly 
after  that,  but  I  left  with  a  strong 
impression  that  they  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  might  be  some 
hope  for  my  greedy,  barbaric  race. 

—  J.  G.  O’B. 

COFFEE  NERVES 

A  Miss  Florence  Glavo,  of  Boston 
and  Falmouth,  possesses  a  plant 
which  once  belonged  to  William 
Saroyan.  We  sat  and  watched  it 
the  other  day,  but  nothing  happened. 
Aside  from  this  touch  of  the  great, 
we  have  been  told  that  we  look  like 
James  Farrell,  and  we  frequent 
Chumley’s  in  the  Village,  and  we 
own  an  autographed  copy  of  A  Story 
Of  Musk  by  Charles  Freeman.  All 
of  which  is  hardly  an  explanation  as 
to  why  we  have  been  dragging 
our  lethargic  self  about  Boston  re¬ 
cently  with  thermometers,  a  butter- 
fat  meter,  and  a  collapsible,  thematic 
apperception  tester,  in  search  of  the 
perfect  cup  of  coffee. 

After  two  weeks  of  such  celerit- 
ous  living,  we  made  ready  to  con¬ 
sign  the  entire  scheme  to  Cocytus 
when  a  beturbaned  stranger  joined 
us  as  we  peered  moodily  into  our 
post-prandial  demi-tasse. 

Sensing  some  sort  of  a  story  in 
such  a  wierdly  garbed  diner,  we 
ordered  another  round  of  coffee  and 
became  nosy.  We  discovered  that 
Taiu  Ghandi,  nee  plain-old  Richard 
Blendo,  practices  mind  and  palm 
reading  in  traveling  carnivals.  Bus¬ 


iness,  he  says,  is  not  good.  Because 
of  television  and  modern  skepticism, 
poor  Taiu  has  reason  to  fear  that 
he  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  small 
group  of  European  midgets  who 
tight-walk  on  number  seven  twine. 
However,  the  man  has  the  soul  of 
a  martyr.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon 
his  problems,  he  sympathized  with 
us  on  our  failure  to  find  any  restau¬ 
rant  which  serves  a  second  cup  of 
coffee  as  tasteful  as  the  first. 

With  Taiu  in  tow,  we  continued 
our  meanderings  along  Boylston 
Street.  Thoughts  of  delivering  a 
coffee  coup  for  the  commonalty  had 
suddenly  disappeared.  Taiu  had 
convinced  us  that  we  should  report 
what  we  had  seen  on  our  tour;  to 
become  the  Saroyan  of  the  soda 
fountains,  recording  the  little  things 
the  little  people  did  and  said  as  they 
dug  happily  into  their  marshmallow 
with  the  walnuts  on  top.  Very 
little  happened,  but  we  faithfully 
recorded  what  we  did  see. 

A  smiling,  bright-eyed  child  pro¬ 
duced  gales  of  laughter  at  happy, 
homey  Howard  Johnson’s  by  blow¬ 
ing  the  paper-straw  container  into 
his  mirthful,  lovely  mother’s  eye. 
(Taiu  is  convinced  that  this  sentence 
is  more  Timely  than  Saroyany.)  A 
giggling  waitress  in  Schraft’s  in¬ 
formed  us  that  pepper-shakers  need 
refilling  but  once  a  month,  whereas 
salt-shakers  require  daily  attention. 

And  a  genial  banker  told  an 
equally  genial  postman  in  Huyler’s, 
that  pigs  will  not  eat  tomatoes. 
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And  children  and  grownups  guffaw 
mightily  in  Brigham’s  cheery  atmos¬ 
phere.  And  chilled  sauerkraut  juice 
is  perfect  for  the  morning-after. 

—  W.  H.  C. 

THE  JET-PROPELLED  JESUIT 

One  of  our  favorite  bits  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  the  Stonyhurst  Maga¬ 
zine,  published  at  the  Jesuit  college 
of  the  same  name  in  England.  The 
ads  alone  are  well-worth  the  price 
of  admission,  and  we  also  enjoy  the 
spirited  accounts  of  the  cricket 
matches,  but  what  really  intrigues 
us  is  an  enigmatic  statement  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  December  Home 
News.  We  read  that  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Stonyhurst  went  by  night 
to  a  church  some  short  distance 
away  for  Benediction.  "Coming 
back  in  the  dark  was  quite  exciting,” 
continues  the  reporter,  "and  when 
we  got  near  Hodder  [apparently  a 
dormitory  hall  of  some  sort]  we 
suddenly  saw  a  green  rocket  shoot 
up  into  the  sky  and  then  [he  con¬ 
cludes  with  maddening  sang-froid] 
we  realized  it  was  Fr.  Clark.” 

I  hope  no  one  ever  shows  me  a 
sentence  like  that  again.  Has  it  be¬ 
come  the  common  thing,  then,  for 
British  ecclesiastics  to  "shoot  up 
into  the  sky?”  I  hope  not.  And  as 
if  the  mere  fact  of  a  Jesuit  whizzing 
helter-skelter  over  the  peaceful  Eng¬ 
lish  countryside  was  not  disconcert¬ 
ing  enough,  we  are  made  even  more 
uneasy  by  the  statement  (we  looked 
twice  and  whimpered  a  bit  after  that 
one),  the  statement  that  he  looked 


green.  The  first  time  any  member 
of  the  B.  C.  faculty  takes  to  rocket¬ 
ing  through  the  aether  over  the 
Newtons,  green-looking  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  the  day  we  leave  this  Go  th¬ 
ick  Muses’  Haven  for  good  and  all. 

We  are,  however,  curious  to  know 
more  about  the  good  Father’s  aerial 
gyrations.  Judging  from  the  calm 
manner  in  which  his  exploit  is 
noted,  shooting  up  is  apparently  a 
habit  with  him.  But  much  remains 
untold.  Was  he  experimenting  or 
did  he  just  have  a  bet  with  someone? 
Was  it  all  an  accident,  or  did  he 
really  intend  to  fly,  or  was  he 
badgered  into  it?  Is  all  this  some 
cruel  and  subtle  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture  —  is  the  rowdy  old  spirit  of 
Elizabethean  persecution  abroad  in 
England  once  more,  and  are  Beef¬ 
eaters  lashing  Jesuits  to  skyrockets 
and  shooting  them  off  into  the  strat¬ 
osphere?  Or  is  it  a  secret  weapon 
— •  is  the  Church  training  English 
Jesuits  to  shoot  over  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  and  into  Russia  as  Papal  Para¬ 
troopers?  This  last  is  a  theory  well 
calculated  to  cause  sleepless  nights 
not  only  for  the  Politburo,  but  for 
our  own  Mr.  Barden.  And  finally, 
did  the  unsung  hero  of  the  episode 
get  down  again  or  is  he  somewhere 
spurting  around  in  outer  space  like 
Halley’s  Comet?  We  await  the 
next  issue  of  the  Stonyhurst  Maga¬ 
zine  with  the  same  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion  we  once  reserved  for  the  next 
chapter  of  "Flash  Gordon”  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons. 


—  R.  T. 


Exodus 


He  feels  no  more 
The  pagan  rhythm  of  life 
Surge  through  his  breast. 

The  pallid  face 
Is  lost  in  revery. 

Life’s  hectic  jig-saw 
Is  engraved  upon  his  brow. 

Between  this  shore  and  that 
He  stands. 

The  tranquil  eyes  scan 
Approaching  dawn;  rebirth; 

The  pregnant  prelude  of  the  new 
He  feels.  He  sees 
The  stretch  of  lambent  vistas 
End  in  prismic  splendor. 

Peace  is  his. 

And  wealth  of  love. 

Dim-lit  the  room, 

The  last  flickering  rays 

Of  light  and  life 

Play  in  and  out  the  shade. 

Tall,  slithering  shadows  blend 
In  darkness  —  they  wait 
Beyond,  to  welcome  him. 

He  lingers  on  the  threshold, 

Casts  one  last  look 
Along  the  chain  of  years 
Behind,  then  softly 
Shuts  the  door 
And  steps  across. 

—  Deane  George-Addis 
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THE  EYE  OF  THE  NEEDLE 


By  "HAROLD  ROCHE" 


At  ten  minutes  past  five  a  light 
snow  began  falling  on  Belgrade.  My 
hands  were  cold  against  the  wheel 
of  the  Deussenberg  and  for  a  fleet¬ 
ing  instant,  I  fancied,  they  trembled. 
Beside  me  Vaisili  was  breathing 
stertorously,  huddled  in  a  black 
greatcoat.  He  stared  through  the 
frosty  windshield  at  a  street  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  the  spot  where  we  were 
parked.  He  didn’t  move.  Vaisili 
the  Romanian  was  not  a  handsome 
man,  but  his  reliable  stonecut  face, 
with  its  small  pointed  chin  and  a 
stubble  of  a  beard,  bore  a  certain 
winsomeness  that  any  man  and  many 
women  might  admire.  His  beady 
eyes  were  glossy  now,  and  his  lepo¬ 
rine  features  were  screwed  into  a 
frown.  If  it  was  not  the  cold,  it 
was  the  tension  of  waiting,  I  decided. 

He  was  justifiably  annoyed.  It 
was  already  ten  minutes  too  late. 
Ten  minutes  meant  life  or  death  to 
men  in  our  situation.  We  waited  and 
watched.  A  high  wall  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  rose  on  either  side  of 
us,  hazy  behind  the  sheets  of  snow. 
Beyond  the  nose  of  the  Deusenberg 
the  Boulevard  Mitjak  swept  east  and 
west;  on  its  opposite  side  an  angle 
of  Tebloj  Street  faced  our  location 


on  Luka  Street.  They  were  desolate 
streets.  It  was  hard  to  conceive  that 
this  was  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1948. 

I  felt  Vaisili  lurch  before  I  heard 
his  thin  voice.  He  was  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  stiff-backed,  peering  down  the 
street. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said  quietly. 

I  saw  a  black  Mercedes  stop  at  the 
corner  of  Tebloj  Street.  I  watched 
it  for  a  minute  before  a  door  opened 
and  a  man  alighted  to  the  curb.  As 
he  shuffled  to  the  corner,  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  promptly  veered  left  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  man  faltered  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  stepped  into  the  street 
and  swung  in  our  direction  with 
short,  rapid  paces.  He  hugged  the 
department  stores  until  he  came 
abreast  of  our  Deussenberg.  He 
stopped  beneath  the  awning,  faced 
the  street  with  a  quick  turn  of  his 
head  in  all  directions,  and  then  strode 
towards  our  door. 

The  man  flew  into  the  rear  seat 
with  a  flurry  of  snow  and  a  breath 
of  cold  air,  nearly  stumbling  over 
the  valises  on  the  floor,  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him. 

"Let’s  get  out  of  here,"  I  said.  I 
hadn’t  meant  to  say  it,  but  it  was  our 
mutual  feeling  and  it  all  came  out  in 
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a  short,  quivering  breath.  I  pressed 
the  accelerator  and  we  shot  into  the 
Boulevard  and  followed  its  traffic. 

The  man  was  breathing  hard  in 
the  darkness.  In  the  mirror  I  saw 
him  crouched  in  a  corner;  he  removed 
his  hat  and  an  abundance  of  iron- 
gray  hair  fell  from  under  it. 

"The  days  of  the  priest’s  hole  are 
back,"  he  said  sharply. 

"Worse,"  said  Vaisili,  "we  are 
back  to  the  isms  after  so  recent  a 
circle  of  bloodletting."  He  reached 
farther  over  the  back  of  the  front 
seat.  "Father  Perec,  you’re  quite 
well,  now.  You’re  in  dependable 
hands." 

Father  Perec  smiled,  if  it  were  a 
smile  at  all,  and  his  gasping  breath 
plucked  at  his  words:  "I’m  in  your 
hands,  my  sons.  And  we’re  all  in 
God’s  hands." 

"We  were  afraid  for  tricks,  Father, 
for  failure,  for  anything.  I  was  not 
sure  you  had  come  through,  even 
when  I  saw  the  limousine.  But  I 
recognized  your  walk.  This  is  my 
friend,  Harold  Roche,  the  American, 
who  is  too  busy  battling  a  storm  to 
speak  —  but  we  shall  have  time  for 
that  later.  We  must  make  no  foolish 
slip  now  that  we  have  come  so  far. 
Anything  may  betray  us." 

"I  am  content.  No  danger  seems 
too  great  now,  for  me,  at  least.  I 
can  hardly  ask  why  you  dare  to  aid 
me.  Vaisili,  my  friend,  I  shall  never 
forget  you.  When  all  is  despair, 


when  death  hovers  near,  a  man  is 
lost  to  the  world;  he  needs  strong 
alien  hands  for  assistance  —  if  there 

is  as  much  hope  left.” 

% 

"Everything  has  been  carefully 
planned,  but  our  hardest  bridge  is 
yet  to  be  crossed.  It  is  our  last." 
Vaisili  probed  his  pockets  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  packet  of  papers.  "These," 
he  said,  "are  your  future  identifica¬ 
tion  papers.  Your  passport.  Your 
identity  card.  A  wallet.  A  few  bills. 
Business  papers.  We’ll  destroy  what 
you  have.  We  must  be  prepared  for 
the  most  minute  investigation.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  name  is  Karel  Bel- 
achec.  You  are  a  clothier,  an  im¬ 
porter-manufacturer  with  outlets 
here,  in  Praha,  and  in  Budapesth. 
You  are  going  to  Paris  for  business 
transactions.  Harold  is  a  French 
clothier,  your  traveling  companion. 
The  Simplon-Orient  express  leaves 
Belgrade  station  at  six.  You  have 
compartment  47  on  the  wagon-lit. 
You  may  expect  at  least  one  official 
government  agent  on  this  train  and 
a  score  of  agents-provocateurs.  Once 
past  the  frontier,  once  in  Italy,  your 
past  becomes  a  memory." 

"And  you,  Vaisili?  You?" 

"I  —  Father  —  shall  remain  here. 
Perhaps  to  help  others,  perhaps  to 
watch  history  go  by.  I  am  no  good 
elsewhere.  Men  like  me  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Men  like  you  must  live  and 
be  heard.  I’m  leaving  you  on  the 
most  dangerous  end  of  our  experi¬ 
ence.  You  must  pass  through  — 
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through  the  narrow  pass  ahead  — 
veritably  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
It  does  seem  that  impossible,  forgive 
me  for  my  pessimism.” 

"To  the  good  in  heart  is  given  the 
power  of  performing  the  impossible, 
the  unknown,  that  which  men  call 
miracles.  We  shall  walk  to  the  other 
side,  even  as  our  Lord  walked  upon 
the  waters,  God  be  with  us.” 

I  didn’t  realize  I  was  speaking 
until  the  words  were  suddenly  strik¬ 
ing  my  ears.  "It  is  not  exceedingly 
difficult,”  I  found  myself  saying, 
"for  beasts-of-burden  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.” 

The  storm  was  thickening,  and  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  watch  the  road. 
There  was  silence  for  the  rest  of  the 
drive.  When  we  reached  the  great 
stone  towers  of  the  railway  station 
we  waited  silently  in  the  car  until 
five  minutes  to  train  time.  Then  we 
made  our  way  into  the  lofty  high- 
vaulted  station. 

Christmas  time  had  favorably 
added  to  the  influx  of  people.  We 
drifted  through  scurrying  throngs. 
The  platform  leading  to  the  huffing 
Orient  express  was  cold.  As  we  hur¬ 
ried  along  the  pit  a  young  girl  sup¬ 
porting  an  old  lady  with  difficulty 
fell  across  our  path.  Both  stumbled. 
I  took  a  step  forward,  and  I  felt 
Vaisili’s  restraining  grip.  I  caught 
his  eye  and  continued  along  to  com¬ 
partment  47.  We  went  in  without 
delay. 

The  shades  were  half  drawn,  and 
in  that  fashion  Yaisili  allowed  them 
to  remain. 


"I  have  little  time  to  say  good¬ 
bye  in  any  picturesque  way,”  he  said. 
"I’ll  tell  you  I  wish  we  may  meet 
again  one  day,  under  pleasanter  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  without  recollection 
of  these  hurried  moments.” 

"We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  again, 
my  son,”  said  Father  Perec. 

A  conductor’s  shrill  whistle  tweet¬ 
ed,  and  the  din  of  the  station  fell 
beneath  the  roar  of  an  incoming 
train  and  the  shudder  of  our  own 
train. 

"Be  careful;  be  alert!  I  only  wish 
I  were  going  with  you.  I  shall  not 
sleep  till  I  hear  you  are  safe  in 
Venice.”  He  took  Father  Perec’s 
hand  and  kissed  it  with  tenderness. 
Then  he  shook  mine  vigorously.  He 
sprang  out  as  the  coach  moved.  He 
waved,  stooping  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  our  faces.  And  he  let 
the  window  pull  away  without  fol¬ 
lowing  it.  I  knew  then  I  would  never 
forget  the  expression  on  Vaisili’s 
face,  knotted  with  concern  but  peace¬ 
ful  with  conviction.  It  was  all  there 
in  his  black  Romanian  eyes.  A  rare 
man,  Vaisili. 

I  told  Father  Perec  these  same 
words  as  I  sat  beside  him.  I  told 
him  briefly  how  I  had  met  Vaisili. 
That  led  to  my  personal  facts. 

"I’m  used  to  this  business,”  I  told 
him.  "I  was  in  the  O.  S.  S.  during 
the  war,  working  behind  the  lines  in 
France  and  Germany  with  all  kinds 
of  people,  all  kinds  of  danger.  I 
hope  that  because  I  underestimate 
the  Yugoslavs  I  won’t  grow  care¬ 
less.” 
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His  eyes  widened.  "They  are 
wily,  keen.  'We  must  escape,  my  son. 
At  one  time  I  thought  I  should  not 
escape.  Nor  did  I  want  to.  But  it 
seems  my  safety  is  more  valuable  to 
many  good  people  than  my  death  at 
the  hands  of  ignorant  devils.  Yet  I 
resolved  this  only  when  I  realized 
I  could  never  return  to  my  parish  or 
friends.  There  was  really  nothing 
for  me  then. 

"I  was  lost  for  many  days.  The 
bravest  of  souls  are  terrified  here, 
and  I  wished  to  jeopardize  no  one. 
How  is  it  you  are  here,  my  son?  How 
is  it  that  you,  an  American,  can  take 
a  hand  in  this  affair?  In  these  con¬ 
ditions  we  are  like  men  without  a 
country,  without  protection,  without 
justice.  No  one  can  come  to  relieve 
our  agony,  to  assert  our  cause,  to  in¬ 
still  an  embryo  of  truth  or  revolu¬ 
tion.  No  one  but  God,  Who  is  our 
only  overlord  and  greatest  aid  ...” 

"Perhaps  it  is  for  God  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  act  as  a  man,  as  a  soul  with 
nothing  to  lose.  As  a  Catholic  I  have 
other  things  to  fear  than  injustice  and 
godlessness.  I  was  attached  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Father.  When 
I  heard  you  were  in  good  hands  and 
waiting  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  couldn’t  help  volunteering  my 
services,  either  through  my  sympathy 
for  the  underdog  or  a  sense  of  grave 
crisis.  It  was  necessary  to  resign  my 
post  to  insure  your  impunity  and 
mine  and  that  of  the  United  States 
Government.  I  could  give  no  rea¬ 


sons  to  superiors  nor  explain  to 
friends  where  I  was  going  or  why. 

I  was  simply  a  private  citizen,  home¬ 
ward  bound,  on  my  own  hook.”  I 
grinned  faintly.  "To  avoid  suspicion, 

I  am  now  an  authorized  French 
clothier.  What  happens  now  is  the 
risk  of  any  man  without  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence. 

"My  son,  you  have  sacrificed  a 
great  deal.  You  have  given  up  a 
whole  part  of  your  life.  I  can  only 
trust  that  my  cause  is  deserving  of 
your  efforts.” 

"And  may  I  ask  what  is  this  cause, 
Father  Perec?” 

He  searched  my  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  rose. 

"See  if  anyone  is  in  the  corridor,” 
he  said. 

I  slid  the  door  back  and  poked  my 
head  into  the  corridor.  The  young 
girl  I  had  seen  in  the  station  was 
leaving  compartment  45  and  walking 
towards  the  opposite  end  of  the 
coach.  I  slid  the  door  back  tight.  I 
stood  by  the  door. 

Father  Perec  took  off  his  coat,  his 
muffler  and  tweed  jacket  and  torn 
sweater.  He  loosened  his  brown 
shirt.  On  his  chest  a  square  cloth- 
bound  packet  was  taped  down.  He 
tore  off  the  ends  quickly  and  handed 
me  the  packet  while  he  buttoned  his 
shirt. 

"This  is  it,”  he  said.  "This  is 
what  we  must  take  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  a  neighboring  parish- 
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ioner,  an  employee  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  misappropriated, 
as  a  member  of  a  weak  political  fac¬ 
tion,  certain  dossiers  from  the  files 
of  his  department,  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  stolen  church  records.  He 
came  to  my  church  one  evening, 
severely  wounded  and  exhausted,  and 
I  took  him  in,  doing  all  I  could  for 
him.  He  died  during  the  night.  But 
before  he  died,  he  entrusted  into  my 
care  a  packet  of  papers  which  he 
called  the  rightful  property  of  his 
organization.  He  elicited  my  prom¬ 
ise  to  deliver  them  up  only  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  in  Italy  or  France. 
I  buried  the  papers  in  the  church¬ 
yard  in  my  own  box  of  souvenirs. 
Next  morning  I  discovered  that  the 
bishop  had  been  mysteriously  spirited 
away,  and  that  the  dead  man’s  parish 
priest  had  been  imprisoned.  In  the 
afternoon  an  army  patrol  arrested 
me  upon  finding  the  man’s  body.  I 
was  asked  many  questions  and  re¬ 
leased  after  a  few  days.  I  found  my 
home  and  church  ransacked.  And 
then  there  was  Vaisili,  the  intrepid, 
unobtrusive  little  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  there.  He  advised  me  to  leave 
the  country  at  once,  whether  or  not 
I  had  any  information  of  importance 
to  the  state.  He  was  an  agent  of 
the  popular  party  working  within  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  would  one  day  rise  to  over¬ 
throw  Communism.  He  knew  that 
a  detachment  was  on  the  way  to  ap¬ 
prehend  me  and  escort  me  to  a  camp 


in  Zagreb.  He  urged  me  to  escape 
for  the  concern  of  all,  for  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  state  was  ground¬ 
less  folly.  When  I  had  found  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  an  estate  outside  Belgrade, 
the  alarm  of  the  search  for  me,  a 
traitor  and  false  priest,  spread.  And 
so  we  are  here  together,  you  and  I, 
in  our  very  terrible,  very  real  pre¬ 
dicament  unknown  to  the  world,  in 
a  fantastic  outre  adventure  that 
would  never  take  place  in  a  man’s 
imagination.  Whether  we  live  or 
die,  succeed  or  fail,  and  although 
our  shortlived  struggle  shall  pass  un¬ 
noticed,  we  have  these  tangible  docu¬ 
ments  of  world  importance.  They 
must  fall  only  into  proper  posses¬ 
sion.  As  two  independent  human 
beings  we  are  doing  what  we  reason 
right.  If  I  do  wrong,  I  allow  God 
ultimately  to  be  my  judge.’’ 

’'In  spots  like  this,  Father,  I  was 
trained  not  to  have  a  conscience.  If 
we  can  make  it,  so  shall  the  papers. 
It’s  best  to  get  some  sleep  now. 
We’ll  be  at  the  frontier  at  midnight. 
Ljubljana  is  the  eye  of  the  needle.” 

He  nodded.  He  stared  a  moment 
out  the  window  into  the  contrast  of 
black  and  white  and  smiled  faintly. 

I  picked  up  a  valise  and  opened  it. 
Father  Perec  looked  at  the  floor  and 
suddenly  reached  for  the  violin  case. 

”1  didn’t  notice  this  violin.  I  used 
to  play  many  years  ago,”  he  said. 
“May  I?” 

I  let  him  open  the  case. 
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"It’s  my  good-luck  piece,  large 
as  it  is.  A  hobby  that  served  me 
faithfully  during  the  war.  Look 
here  .  .  .” 

I  took  the  violin  and  pried  off  the 
back  section  at  a  peculiar  marking. 
An  inch  depth  followed  the  sides  to 
a  second  backing. 

"You  see,  it’s  a  secret  compart¬ 
ment.  I  used  to  carry  credentials, 
maps,  messages  in  my  violin,  when¬ 
ever  carrying  a  violin  was  possible. 
It’s  hardly  a  new  trick,  but  surpris¬ 
ingly  efficient.” 

"Why  —  why  we  can  put  these 
papers  within  this  violin  .  .  .!”  Father 
Perec  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"Sure,”  I  grinned.  I  threw  a  towel 
around  my  neck.  "I’m  going  to  the 
washroom.  Keep  this  door  closed 
till  I  return.” 

I  didn’t  sleep  for  two  hours  after 
we  retired.  I  rested  on  my  shoulders 
in  bed,  watching  the  snowy  plains  of 
Yugoslavia  flying  by  outside  the 
glass,  and  smoking  strong  Russian 
cigarettes.  My  stomach  had  not  lost 
a  cold  crawling  sensation  that  had 
invaded  it  back  at  Luka  Street,  Bel¬ 
grade.  A  few  compartments  away 
a  card  game  was  in  full  swing.  I 
could  hear  only  a  muffled  murmur 
of  voices,  sometimes  a  high-pitched 
shout  or  laugh.  Periodically,  be¬ 
tween  the  weary  clackety-clack  of  the 
rails,  I  heard  a  groaning  sound.  It 
was  sudden  and  short  when  it  came, 
much  too  obscure  to  recognize.  I 
was  thinking  how  ironically  quiet  it 


was  for  a  train  alive  with  enemies, 
how,  smoothly  our  escape  was  run¬ 
ning  —  until,  perhaps,  we  reached 
Ljubljana,  how  confidently  Father 
Perec  looked  upon  me.  It  was  my 
plan.  I  was  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
cedure  where  Vaisili  and  the  others 
had  left  off.  I  didn’t  want  to  fail 
my  part.  Considerable  time  had 
passed  since  Father  Perec’s  going  into 
hiding  and  odds  were  with  us  that 
the  affair  had  dampened  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  —  but  was  not  pre¬ 
cisely  forgotten.  If  anything  went 
wrong  .  .  .  and  then  I  must  have 
dozed  off. 

It  seemed  a  minute  later  that  I 
was  jolted  bodily  off  the  mattress. 
I  was  squarely  on  my  feet  at  once, 
instinctively,  glaring  point-blank  into 
darkness.  Then  I  was  aware  of  what 
had  wakened  me.  There  was  a  hor¬ 
rible  groaning  outside  the  door  and 
many  heavy  sobs  —  a  woman’s;  and 
then  there  were  surprised  shouts  — 
men’s  voices. 

I  slid  the  door  open  a  crack.  In 
the  corridor’s  half-light  I  saw  a  girl, 
the  young  girl  from  compartment  45, 
struggling  feebly  to  lift  her  old  lady 
companion  from  the  floor.  The  old 
lady  was  groaning,  sprawled  awk¬ 
wardly,  attempting  to  reach  the  rail 
below  the  windows.  Her  face  was 
awry,  grim,  her  colorless  eyes  bulg¬ 
ing,  her  mouth  twisted.  Then  three 
or  four  men  were  there  lending  their 
arms  to  the  task.  The  corridor  filled 
with  people  in  pajamas  and  robes. 
Red-eyed  men  streamed  out  with 
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playing  cards  hanging  at  their  finger¬ 
tips.  As  the  old  lady  was  lifted  and 
gently  aided  to  her  door,  she  gasped 
and  convulsed,  falling  through  those 
arms  in  a  limp  mass.  She  shuddered 
on  the  floor,  breathed  hard.  The  girl 
bent  over  her. 

"O,  what  can  I  do!  She  needs  a 
doctor!  She’s  very  ill!  I’m  taking 
her  to  a  hospital  in  Milan,”  she  cried. 

Faces  were  staring  vacantly.  No 
one  could  tell  the  girl  it  was  too  late 
for  doctors. 

Father  Perec  was  at  the  compart¬ 
ment  door. 

"What  is  it,  my  boy?”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  "I  was  wakened  by  noises .  .  .” 

"There’s  an  old  lady  lying  on  the 
floor.  Nothing  can  help  her,”  I  said. 

We  watched  a  man  run  up  with 
a  glass  of  water,  another  with  a  damp 
rag.  We  watched  them  stimulate 
circulation,  loosen  her  blouse,  apply 
the  cloth  to  her  forehead.  I  saw  the 
silver  cross  fall  out  from  around  her 
neck.  I  glanced  at  Father  Perec,  ex¬ 
pressionless.  He  looked  into  my 
eyes,  and  the  lines  in  his  face  shifted. 
I  never  felt  such  terrific  heat  inside 
my  chest.  He  looked  down  at  his 
feet  as  he  brushed  past  me  and 
walked  through  the  knot  of  people. 
He  knelt  beside  the  old  lady  and  took 
her  hand.  I  did  not  hear  his  voice 
at  my  distance.  I  heard  soft  whispers 
that  everyone  present  knew  was  the 
only,  the  last  administration  possible. 
Father  Perec  stayed  with  the  woman 
until  she  died.  Every  face  was  stolid. 


Three  men  carried  the  body  into  the 
compartment.  Father  Perec  ap¬ 
proached  me,  smiled  a  mirthless 
smile  as  he  passed  into  our  compart¬ 
ment. 

Why  no  one  spoke  to  us,  why  no 
one  accosted  us  in  our  compartment, 
why  no  one  threatened  our  lives  or 
apprehended  us  were  fragments  of 
questions  that  kept  me  awake  until 
the  train  rumbled  into  Ljubljana  at 
midnight.  Surely  out  of  that  crowd 
it  had  been  to  someone’s  interest  to 
know  that  a  Catholic  priest  out  of 
dress  was  on  board,  en  route  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  event  that  had  shattered 
our  utter  safety.  It  was  something 
that  no  man  could  have  foreseen, 
and  no  priest  could  have  abandoned. 
It  was  an  act  of  God  which  for 
the  moment  was  not  precisely  in  our 
favor. 

The  customs  officials  went  through 
our  luggage  methodically.  They  gave 
us  no  out-of-the-ordinary  impression 
that  something  was  wrong.  The 
passports  passed  inspection.  The 
violin  passed  inspection.  No  po¬ 
lice,  no  soldiers  were  active  at  the 
station.  I  wondered  if  my  fears  were 
not  too  greatly  exaggerated;  I  won¬ 
dered  if  an  inexperienced  man  might 
not  have  done  this  same  job  in  a  less 
hectic  manner.  However,  I  kept  in 
mind  an  obvious  standard  of  caution: 

I  would  not  let  a  lack  of  fear  bring 
on  confidence,  nor  let  an  excess  of 
fear  destroy  confidence.  Before  the 
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train  moved,  I  was  aware  only  of  an 
addition  of  a  sizable  group  of  pass¬ 
engers.  No  cause  for  alarm;  yet  they 
could  all  be  secret  police. 

"We’ll  be  over  the  border  in  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,"  I  told  Father  Perec. 

Suddenly  our  door  opened.  A  dark, 
lanky  man  in  a  pin-striped  suit  and 
gray  hat  glanced  through  the  com¬ 
partment  with  hard  eyes.  Then  he 
stared  at  us,  and  with  no  sign  of 
astonishment  on  his  face  he  said, 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I  must  have 
the  wrong  compartment."  He  rolled 
back  the  door. 

I  waited  for  his  footfalls  to  fade. 
Then  I  opened  my  valise,  unrolled  a 
blanket  strip,  and  put  a  Belgian  au¬ 
tomatic  pistol  in  my  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  son?" 

"I  smell  trouble  —  ready  to  pop 
its  cork  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Num¬ 
ber  one  —  we’re  not  over  the  border 
yet.  Number  two  —  that  fellow  had 
snow  on  his  shoes,  just  boarded  the 
train,  and  had  no  overcoat  when  he 
pretended  to  claim  our  compartment. 
Number  three  —  I  don’t  believe  for 
a  second  that  our  presence  has  been 
totally  unknown.  Two  hours  ago 
I  may  have;  now,  I  don’t." 

I  opened  the  door.  The  man  in 
the  pin-striped  suit  was  blocking  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  leaning  near  the 
washroom  door.  He  was  lighting  a 
cigarette  as  I  advanced. 

"You  found  your  compartment?" 
I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I’m  waiting  for 
the  washroom  now." 


I  looked  at  the  door.  I  kicked  it 
open. 

"Then  use  it,”  I  said.  "Go  in." 

He  grimaced. 

"Go  in,"  I  snarled.  His  face 
flushed,  and  he  stepped  inside.  I 
followed  him.  As  he  turned  to  face 
me,  I  ran  my  hand  over  his  suit  and 
removed  a  gun.  I  threw  it  through 
the  toilet  bowl. 

"I  have  one  like  it  pointing  at  your 
belly,"  I  said. 

A  film  of  sweat  spread  across  his 
narrow  forehead. 

"Start  talking,  and  I  warn  you  to 
talk  fast.  Who  are  you,  how  many 
are  there,  what’s  the  plan?" 

Despite  nervousness,  the  fellow 
made  an  effort  to  talk  coolly.  "Why 
not?"  he  said.  "There  are  a  dozen 
men  looking  for  you  ..." 

"Why  didn’t  you  detain  us  at 
Ljubljana?” 

He  grinned  nervously,  showing 
yellow  teeth.  "Do  you  think  we 
want  only  to  arrest  you?  It’s  so  in¬ 
convenient.  We  can  work  better  this 
way.  I  can  tell  you  you  shall  not 
reach  Italy  alive  —  either  of  you." 

"You’ve  got  ten  seconds  to  go," 
I  said. 

"We  work  in  Italy,  too,"  he  said 
mildly.  His  sneering  face  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  intolerable. 

"I  get  it."  My  gun-hand  was  out 
of  my  pocket  in  a  split  second  and 
bludgeoned  that  dark  face.  I  swung 
out  into  the  corridor  as  he  dropped. 

Father  Perec  asked  me  many  things 
with  his  eyes. 
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"Take  what  you  need,"  I  said. 
"We  have  no  time  and  no  choice." 

I  took  the  violin.  I  looked  out 
the  window.  We  were  rolling 
through  low  hill-land. 

"There  will  be  a  bridge  in  a  few 
minutes,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,"  said 
Father  Perec.  "If  we  wait  the  train 
will  slow  down  considerably." 

I  looked  at  the  door.  "All  right. 
We’ll  wait  as  long  as  we  can." 

A  minute  was  interminable.  There 
were  voices  in  the  corridor.  Heavy 
bodies  were  being  knocked  against 
the  walls.  I  recognized  the  dark 
man’s  voice. 

"We’re  slowing,  not  enough,  but 
we’ll  have  to  jump!"  I  opened  the 
door.  Behind  us  the  corridor  door 
was  trembling  under  a  weight. 
"Jump!"  I  shouted. 

The  door  caved  in.  A  gun  flashed 
in  the  dark  man’s  fist,  and  I  heard 
Father  Perec’s  scream  as  he  hurtled 
out  and  then  felt  my  own  gun  go 
off.  It  blew  off  the  dark  man’s 
wrist.  I  was  around  and  over  the 
side  in  a  wink,  falling  through  space 
and  landing  at  once  in  a  bank  of  icy 
snow.  Bullets  whizzed  in  the  air 
around  me,  and  then  the  train  was 
gone. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  was  all  I 
could  ask  Father  Perec  when  I  found 
him. 

"There’s  a  bullet  in  my  shoulder. 
It  stings  a  bit." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  walk?  We 
have  about  a  mile." 


"Yes,  yes.  We  shall  walk." 

We  crossed  the  bridge  span  and 
went  west  in  a  diagonal  direction 
from  the  railroad  tracks.  I  supported 
Father  Perec  as  we  made  slow  prog¬ 
ress  through  the  snow.  Periodically 
we  rested. 

At  last  we  were  upon  the  high 
fence  of  the  frontier.  Through  the 
darkness,  more  than  a  kilometer 
away,  a  lantern  limned  a  sentry  sta¬ 
tion  perched  on  a  hill.  The  railroad 
evidently  cut  past  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill.  If  anyone  had  left  the  train, 
he  would  be  waiting  at  the  frontier 
post  or  along  the  tracks.  I  looked 
at  the  footprints.  "A  guard  has  pa¬ 
trolled  the  fence  recently,”  I  said. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  formidable 
fence,  strung  tightly  with  barbed 
wires  and  coiled  with  loose  wires 
so  that  it  was  impossible  either  to 
climb  it  or  strike  through  it  with¬ 
out  gloves  and  tools.  The  only  way 
was  to  go  under  it.  "We’ll  have  to 
hurry  before  the  next  round  ..." 

Stones  had  been  piled  as  an  em¬ 
bankment.  Cleared  away,  they  cre¬ 
ated  a  gap  almost  a  foot  wide.  But 
the  earth  was  hard,  solid.  I  scooped 
snow  away  from  the  edge  with  my 
hands,  kicked  the  ground  with  my 
boots  for  ten  minutes.  Then,  on  my 
knees,  I  began  to  dig  in  with  my 
hands,  scratching  out,  scooping  out 
dirt.  Fingers  red  and  icy,  finger¬ 
nails  broken  off  and  the  bruises 
bleeding  freely,  I  worked  steadily 
for  an  hour,  and  Father  Perec  mur- 
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mured  sympathy  for  me.  He  wound 
a  piece  of  his  shirt  around  his  wound 
while  he  waited. 

When  the  hole  was  large  enough 
to  squeeze  head  and  shoulders 
through,  aided  by  a  little  pressure 
against  the  lowest  wires,  I  pushed 
Father  Perec  through  and  followed 
him.  The  idea  of  a  needle’s  eye 
struck  me  then,  ironically,  but  I 
scowled. 

"Quickly  now,"  I  said.  I  decided 
it  was  useless  to  cover  the  hole,  for 
our  prints  would  be  in  the  snow  as 
well,  until  covered  by  the  fresh  snow. 
A  lantern  was  swinging  slowly  on 
the  hill,  moving  in  some  direction. 
Time  was  our  only  advantage.  We 
ran  into  the  woods.  We  ran  all 
night. 

The  Free  City  of  Trieste  rose  into 
an  early  dawn  sky.  I  was  breathless, 


hungry,  cold.  I  could  not  conceive 
Father  Perec’s  agony.  We  staggered 
through  the  streets  until  we  reached 
a  stone  church. 

Father  Perec  went  up  the  stairs 
slowly.  On  the  portico  we  watched 
the  pale  sun  peer  down  the  street 
over  slate  rooftops.  Flocks  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  drifting  toward  the  church. 
It  was  Christmas  morning. 

We  went  through  the  huge  door 
into  a  soft  dimness  and  walked  down 
the  aisle  together,  arm  in  arm.  Be¬ 
hind,  it  seemed,  an  iron  curtain  was 
clanging  shut.  There  was  a  steely 
stillness.  And  then  the  bells  began 
to  ring,  vibrating  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere  like  singing  voices  from 
some  higher  sphere,  and  the  steely 
silence  was  destroyed. 

At  the  altar  a  robust  priest  lit  a 
candle  and  waited  for  us,  smiling. 


^J^larbor 


It’s  twilight,  and  the  solitary  freighter 
Knifes  its  way  out  through  the  harbor, 
Framed  by  clouds  with  golden  hems, 

As  if  beneath  a  rose-edged  arbor. 

Out  past  the  sadly  moaning  buoys, 

Beyond  the  sweep  of  faithful  light, 
Burrowing  into  growing  darkness  — 

Out,  out,  and  out  of  sight. 

—  Frederick  Van  Veen 
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By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 


Illustrated  by  Ronald  Weyand 


Although  Evelyn  Waugh  has 

become  skilled  in  many  fields  —  he 
is  the  leading  stylist  in  the  English 
language  today,  a  former  Com¬ 
mando  with  the  British  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  a  connoisseur  of  fine 
wines  and  cigars  —  yet  he  has  never 
learned  how  to  drive.  Therefore, 
when  he  stopped  over  in  Boston  last 
year,  he  had  to  be  chauffeured  to  the 
various  places  he  visited.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend  was  dropping  him 
off  at  the  Copley  Plaza.  Waugh, 
who  was  sitting  alone  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  streamlined-gadgeted 
car,  began  to  fumble  with  the 
door  handle,  but  to  no  avail.  His 
friend  in  the  front  seat  suggested 
that  he  slide  down  the  window  and 
ask  the  Plaza  doorman  to  open  the 
door  from  the  outside.  So  Waugh, 
somewhat  perturbed  at  the  ultra¬ 
modern  door-handle,  slid  the  win¬ 
dow  down  and  yelled  out  in  his  very 


best  British,  (r  Release  me,  if  you 
please!” 

With  equal  sincerity,  Evelyn 
Waugh  has  been  crying  out  for 
some  kind  of  release  ever  since  he 
began  writing  serious  literature. 
From  the  earliest  of  his  writing  days 
he  could  see  the  mechanized  20th 
century  growing  huger  and  more 
fearful  with  every  passing  year. 
This  Olympian  monster,  the  era  of 
the  machine  and  crass  commercial¬ 
ism,  of  spiritual  doubt  and  decaying 
morality,  was  twisting  the  lives  of 
people  all  around  him.  The  vain 
and  the  superficial  were  wallowing 
in  their  degeneracy  and  flouting 
their  paganism.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  Waugh  set  himself  up 
as  an  enemy  of  this  technological 
civilization.  Out  of  his  study  came 
a  scholarly  treatise  about  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  called  Rossetti :  His  Life 
and  Works.  The  Pre-Raphaelites, 
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who  included  among  them  such 
writers  as  Browning,  Tennyson,  Rus- 
kin,  Alice  Meynell,  and  Coventry 
Patmore,  likewise  abhorred  the  new 
kind  of  civilization  with  equal  ve¬ 
hemence. 

The  brilliant  turns  of  phrasing 
and  widely-quoted  witticisms  and 
observations  that  were  soon  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Evelyn  Waugh  did  not 
come  accidentally.  He  was  born  into 
a  family  with  printer’s  ink  in  their 
blood.  His  father  was  a  publisher, 
and  his  brother  Alec  is  a  writer  who, 
a  decade  or  so  ago,  was  far  more  fa¬ 
mous  than  was  Evelyn  at  that  time. 
Alec’s  outstanding  book,  Loom  of 
Youth,  captured  much  critical  ac¬ 
claim  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
but  has  since  been  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  brother  Evelyn’s 
Brideshead  Revisited,  among  other 
books. 

Waugh’s  love  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  instilled  in  him  by  his 
bibliophilic  father.  "My  father,”  he 
once  said,  "first  imbued  me  with  the 
desire  to  learn  this  language,  of 
which  he  had  a  mastery.  It  is  the 
most  lavish  and  delicate  which  man 
has  ever  known.”  While  here  at 
Boston  College  last  year,  Waugh 
made  many  similar  remarks.  He 
advised  aspiring  young  writers  to 
learn  their  language  thoroughly,  to 
be  familiar  with  the  etymological 
meaning  of  words  rather  than  with 
their  colloquial  shadings.  "The  final 
assemblage  of  words,  then,”  he  said, 
"should  be  so  strung  together  that 
there  is  something  of  a  melodious 
pattern  to  them.” 


Much  of  what  Waugh  said  at 
B.  C.  fits  in  neatly  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  near-legend  connected 
with  the  man.  Coupled  with  his 
distaste  for  modern  civilization  there 
is  the  constant  fear  that  the  world 
no  longer  has  room  for  "displaced 
persons”  as  he  calls  them.  He  told 
the  class  that  when  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  studios  brought  him  to 
Hollywood  for  a  discussion  of  the 
filming  of  Brideshead  Revisited,  he 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  brand  of  Americans  called 
Californians,  especially  Southern 
Californians.  All  kinds  of  strange 
cults,  such  as  those  of  the  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson  vintage,  seemed 
to  thrive  in  the  California  sun  as 
abundantly  as  the  artificial-looking 
vegetation  that  clusters  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  Amid  the  glaring  cities  of 
pastel  stucco  and  plastic,  Califor¬ 
nians  had  managed  to  erect  one  of 
the  world’s  largest,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  pagan  shrines  —  the 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery.  To  Waugh 
most  of  Southern  California  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  civilization  of  "displaced 
persons.”  They  were  the  aimless, 
rootless  people  of  a  new,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  lost  generation,  born  in  a 
rootless,  frenetic  century.  After 
withdrawing  the  rights  to  his  novel 
from  the  film  producers,  he  said  of 
Hollywood:  "It’s  a  place  for  very, 
very  old  people  to  go  and  die.”  This 
western  sojourn  resulted  in  the  sub¬ 
tle  and  observant  essay  Death  in 
Hollywood  which  appeared  in  Life 
magazine,  and,  of  course,  the  bril¬ 
liant,  needle-sharp  best-seller,  The 
Loved  One. 
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Long  before  his  trip  to  the  United 
States,  Waugh  had  been  haunted  by 
this  idea  of  the  "displaced  person.” 
His  early  roamings  took  him  to  such 
diverse  places  as  Ethiopia  where  he 
served  as  a  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  the  lush  jungles  of  Mexico 
where  he  went  mostly  as  an  ob¬ 
server  of  flora  and  fauna.  Bachelor 
Abroad,  They  Were  Still  Dancing, 
Ninety-Two  Days,  Mexico:  an  Ob¬ 
ject  Lesson,  and  Waugh  in  Abyssinia 
(the  latter  title  chosen  by  his  pub¬ 
lisher)  all  were  studies  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  detail  based  on  the  places 
to  which  his  wandering  feet  took 
him.  After  he  finished  When  the 
Going  Was  Good,  he  said,  "My  own 
traveling  days  are  over.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  room  for  tourists  in  a  world  of 
'displaced  persons’.”  Later  he  ad¬ 
mitted  in  an  article  called  Van  Fare, 
an  open  letter  to  his  American 
readers: 

“When  I  gadded  about  among  sav¬ 
ages  and  people  of  fashion  and 
politicians  and  crazy  generals,  it 
was  because  I  enjoyed  them.  I 
have  settled  down  because  I  ceased 
to  enjoy  them  and  because  I  have 
found  a  much  more  abiding  inter¬ 
est  —  the  English  language.” 

This  new  and  abiding  interest  was 
soon  channeled  into  the  realm  of 
fiction.  Two  of  his  first  novels,  ap¬ 
pearing  within  a  couple  of  years  of 
each  other,  set  the  mark  for  many 
later  novels  and  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  this  man  Waugh 
had  a  healthy  dislike  of  much  of  the 


modern  world,  and  was  blessed  with 
a  satiric  awareness  of  the  people 
living  in  that  world.  In  Decline 
and  Fall,  Waugh  took  the  "tradi¬ 
tional”  English  gentleman  over  the 
coals.  With  him  came  the  smart 
sophistication  of  the  Mayfair  circles 
and  the  smug  culture  of  Oxford’s 
hallowed  halls.  Vile  Bodies  laid 
bare  the  utter  triviality  and  moral 
decadence  of  London  society  in  the 
early  30’s.  A  segment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world  began  to  know 
about  Miss  Runcible,  Fr.  Rothschild, 
the  enigmatic  Jesuit,  and  Mrs.  Mel¬ 
rose  Ape,  the  evangelist,  with  her 
breathless  crew  including  Faith, 
Charity,  Chastity,  Creative  Endeavor, 
et  al.  Not  since  Thackeray  had  the 
veneer  of  British  high  society  been 
so  thoroughly  or  so  brazenly  cut 
through.  But  always  in  these  deli¬ 
cate  operations,  Waugh  reserved  a 
certain  amount  of  gentle,  rather 
than  cutting  wit  and  a  bemused 
aloofness  as  well.  Black  Mischief, 
however,  revealed  that  the  writer 
was  somewhat  irritated;  the  wit  was 
more  subtle  and  yet  more  biting;  the 
whole  situation  was  taking  on  the 
sharp  focus  of  the  ridiculous. 

London  society  was  first  wonder¬ 
fully  amused  that  it  had  an  Ad¬ 
disonian  Spectator  in  its  midst. 
Dandies  and  their  gossamer-brained 
women  could  easily  picture  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Waugh  novels.  The 
name  of  Evelyn  Waugh  bubbled 
from  tongue  to  tongue  above  the 
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clink  of  cocktail  glasses.  Here  in 
America,  he  was  becoming  known 
through  the  book  reviews  of  such 
widely-read  critics  as  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son  and  Alexander  Woollcott.  In 
one  of  his  perceptive  reviews, 
Woollcott  designated  Vile  Bodies 
". . .  a  derisive,  staccato,  slightly  cock¬ 
eyed,  and  somewhat  heart-breaking 
portrait  ...  the  defiant  hilarity  of 
a  dance  on  a  sinking  ship  .  .  He 
later  said  in  the  Woollcott  Reader : 
"Evelyn  Waugh  is  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  genius  among  the  young  writers 
who  have  arisen  in  post  war  Eng¬ 
land.” 

One  day  in  1930,  Waugh  upped 
and  became  a  Catholic.  Mayfair 
gasped  in  disbelief  and  London’s 
literary  circles  were  rather  shocked. 
What  was  this  man  Waugh  trying 
to  do?  He  answered  quite  decisive¬ 
ly  with  his  reverent  and  beautifully 
written  Blessed  Edmund  Campion,  a 
novelized  biography  of  the  first 
Jesuit  to  be  martyred  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  wholesale  purging  of  Cath¬ 
olicism  from  England.  The  fact  that 
he  was  received  into  the  Church  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  D’Arcy,  S.J.,  Pro¬ 
vincial  of  England’s  Society  of  Jesus, 
might  have  possibly  influenced  his 
selection  of  Campion  for  his  first 
Catholic  book,  but,  at  any  rate,  that 
book  served  two  definite  purposes: 
it  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
readers  for  Waugh’s  novels  and  it 
served  to  alienate  some  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  fans.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
New  Yorker  critic,  Edmund  Wilson, 


who  could  not  reconcile  the  themes 
behind  the  Campion  biography  and 
Brideshead  Revisited  with  those  of 
the  earlier  Waugh  novels.  Whereas 
he  called  A  Handful  of  Dust  "the 
author’s  masterpiece,”  he  did  a  com¬ 
plete  about-face  when  the  English 
satirist  began  to  write  about  faith 
and  the  eternal  verities.  A  few  years 
ago,  Waugh  wrote  in  his  now  famous 
open  letter: 

"I  have  already  shaken  off  one  of 
the  American  critics,  Mr.  Edmund 
Wilson.  ...  He  was  outraged 
(quite  legitimately  by  his  stan¬ 
dards)  at  finding  God  introduced 
into  my  story.  I  believe  that  you 
can  only  leave  God  out  by  mak¬ 
ing  your  characters  pure  abstrac¬ 
tions  .  .  .” 

When  Waugh  went  to  Ethiopia  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  his  quick 
eye,  glittering  prose,  and  wonderful 
tongue-in-cheek  humor  resulted  in 
Scoop,  the  story  of  John  Courtney 
Boot  who  was  to  become  the  hero  of 
Fleet  Street.  Later,  patrician  England 
came  in  for  still  more  of  Waugh’s 
brilliant  dissection  in  A  Handful  of 
Dust,  the  book  liked  so  well  by  critic 
Wilson,  and  Put  Out  More  Blags. 
Deftly  he  handled  the  scalpel  as  each 
facet  of  England’s  social  structure 
was  exposed.  In  Dust,  Waugh  tells 
in  his  most  polished  style  of  the  ultra- 
courteous  social  circles  which  were 
slowly,  but  most  certainly  and  un- 
excitedly,  killing  themselves  off. 
Blags,  the  story  of  one  Basil  Seal,  is 
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hilariously  concerned  with  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  hangers-on,  and  racketeers 
of  World  War  II. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  appearance 
of  Brideshead  Revisited  that  the 
name  of  Evelyn  Waugh  was  to  be¬ 
come  as  familiar  to  Americans  as 
that  of  Sinclair  Lewis  or  Pearl  Buck. 
The  earlier  Waugh  novels  had  been 
enjoyed  by  a  relatively  small  number 
of  people.  They  were  not  (and  still 
are  not)  ’’popular”  novels  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  not  geared  to  the 
general  public  taste.  Many  of  them, 
in  fact,  were  discovered  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  written  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Brideshead.  Page  after  page, 
and  chapter  after  chapter,  of  these 
early  books  are  top-heavy  with  shiny, 
sophisticated,  completely  pointless 
dialogue.  For  example,  one  whole 
chapter  of  Vile  Bodies  consists  of 
such  stupid  patter  as  this: 

Adam  rang  up  Nina. 

"Darling,  I’ve  been  so  happy  about 

your  telegram?  Is  it  really  true?” 

"No,  I’m  afraid  not.” 

"The  Major  is  bogus?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  haven’t  got  any  money?” 

"No.” 

"We  aren’t  going  to  be  married  to¬ 
day?” 

"No.” 

UT  tf 

I  see. 

"Well?” 

"I  said  I  see.” 

"Is  that  all?” 

"Yes,  that’s  all,  Adam.” 


"I’m  sorry.” 

"I’m  sorry,  too.  Good-bye.” 

"Good-bye,  Nina.” 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before 
the  reader  discovers  that  Waugh  is 
merely  acting  out  the  role  of  the 
good  reporter,  presenting  so  much  of 
the  trivia  that  make  up  the  snobbish, 
pseudo-intellectual  world  with  which 
he  was  once  surrounded.  And  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  restrained  and  delicate 
satiric  fashion,  such  works  would 
naturally  be  limited  in  popularity 
with  a  reading  audience  chiefly  on 
the  look-out  for  the  lusty,  robust 
type  of  fiction. 

Brideshead  Revisited,  nevertheless, 
sprang  up  on  the  literary  horizon 
with  a  great  deal  in  its  favor.  It 
was  written  by  an  Englishman  solidly 
established  abroad;  it  was  a  big  novel 
in  the  sense  that  it  had  an  intricately- 
woven,  well-written  story  behind  it 
with  plenty  of  panoramic  detail  and 
a  host  of  wonderful  characters;  and, 
to  be  coldly  commercial,  it  was 
chosen  as  a  selection  of  the  Book  of 
the  Month  Club.  Thus,  it  reached 
millions  of  readers  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  never  read  it  and  would 
have  gone  on  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
one  Evelyn  Waugh.  Since  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  very  good  book,  and 
a  Catholic  one  at  that,  Brideshead 
reached  an  immense  non-sectarian 
audience.  Its  theme  won  the  author 
a  position  in  the  Gallery  of  Living 
Catholic  Authors,  and  its  general  ex¬ 
cellence  won  the  author  the  position 
of  ’’favorite”  with  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers. 
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Just  what  is  it  that  made  Brides- 
head  the  tremendous  thing  that  it 
was?  The  book,  it  is  true,  has  a 
sweep  and  an  air  of  magic  that  does 
not  come  too  frequently  in  literature, 
especially  in  some  of  the  recent  best¬ 
selling  fiction.  The  world  that 
Waugh  presents  is  not  an  ordinary 
one,  and  yet  the  reader  never  feels 
that  the  characters  are  unreal.  Then 
there  is  the  underlying  current  of  the 
story  —  the  influence  of  religion  on 
love,  marriage,  and  divorce.  It  is  an 
eternal  theme  and  one  that  Waugh 
makes  very  pertinent.  In  this  case, 
the  religion  is  Catholicism  with  all 
its  unyielding  dogma  concerning  the 
married  and  single  state,  and  the 
author’s  purpose  seems  to  be  related 
more  with  the  idea  of  the  Church’s 
deep-rooted  influence  over  her  mem¬ 
bers  than  with  the  propounding  of 
any  particular  theological  principle. 
Waugh  never  once  beats  any  drum 
for  this  or  that  belief;  he  merely 
shows  how  one  Catholic  family  acts 
and  reacts  when  faced  with  the 
various  situations  of  life. 

The  world  of  the  Marchmain  fam¬ 
ily  comes  to  the  reader  through  the 
eyes  and  mind  of  Captain  Charles 
Ryder,  a  charming,  easy-going  agnos¬ 
tic.  (It  is  oftentimes  sheer  folly  to 
thrust  an  author  into  the  mold  of 
some  one  of  his  characters  as  though 
his  whole  book  were  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  but  it  is  very  tempting  to  parallel 
this  character  Ryder  with  the  Evelyn 
Waugh  of  pre-Catholic  days.)  Ryder 


is  a  visitor  to  Brideshead,  one  of 
those  magnificent  English  estates, 
steeped  in  historic  lore,  to  which 
groups  of  tourists  are  conducted 
nowadays.  Here  he  meets  the  strange 
Marchmains,  a  rich,  socially  promi¬ 
nent  family  that  had  retained  its 
faith  despite  the  Reformation. 

The  various  personalities  of  the 
Marchmains  afford  Waugh  a  field 
day  in  character  creation,  as  anyone 
who  read  the  book  will  remember. 
There  is  Lady  Marchmain,  a  sincere 
woman  with  deep  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  and  yet  her  imperious  sway 
over  the  household  had  driven  her 
husband  into  the  arms  of  another 
woman  and  her  son,  Sebastian,  to  a 
life  of  drink  and  profligacy.  There 
is  Cordelia,  the  youngest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  a  product  of  strict  convent  school¬ 
ing;  she  can  conform  herself  neither 
to  the  severity  of  religious  life  nor 
the  secularism  of  the  world,  and 
finally,  as  an  escape  from  both, 
spends  several  years  as  an  ambulance 
driver  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  In 
the  beautiful  and  wilful  Julia, 
Waugh  has  his  most  believable  char¬ 
acter  —  the  person  who  would  seem 
to  embody  most  fully  the  purpose  of 
the  book.  She  defies  her  family  and 
marries  outside  the  Church  a  man- 
of-the-world  incapable  of  grasping 
any  religious  belief.  (This  stumbling 
character  provides  some  real  high 
comedy.)  She  later  carries  on  illicit 
relations  with  Ryder,  and  it  is  not  till 
her  brother,  Lord  Brideshead,  lets 
drop  a  gentle  accusation  that  her 
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eyes  are  opened,  and  the  teachings  of 
her  childhood  come  flooding  back  to 
torment  her.  The  sin  she  has  been 
living  swirls  around  her  like  a 
tightly-knit  fish  net,  and,  with  the 
death-bed  repentance  of  her  father, 
she  forsakes  Ryder  and  worldly  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  father  is  another  striking  char¬ 
acter.  It  has  been  said  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  type  of  English  exile  who 
would  abandon  his  native  surround¬ 
ings  to  live  an  empty,  opulent  life 
in  some  foreign  capital.  This  the 
Marquis  of  Marchmain  does.  He 
takes  up  with  a  beautiful  Italian 
woman  in  a  Venetian  villa  and  rarely 
contacts  his  family  back  in  England. 
But  it  is  to  Brideshead  that  he  comes 
to  die.  During  the  greater  part  of 
Brideshead  Revisited,  Waugh  is  espe¬ 
cially  cautious  in  handling  any  scenes 
of  religious  connotation.  But  in  the 
Marquis'  death-bed  scene,  he  lets 
forth  with  all  guns  in  the  book’s 
most  unabashedly  dramatic  and  point¬ 
ed  sequences.  It  is  like  a  storm- 
filled  sky  that  has  been  dark  and 
brooding  for  some  time  but  finally 
bursts  out  with  one  gigantic  bolt  of 
lightning.  The  Marquis,  stubborn 
although  fever-racked,  stretches  out 
in  his  gaudy  Oriental  room,  refusing 
the  last  rites.  Then,  in  the  hair-line 
distance  between  life  and  death,  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Waugh  leaves  his  story  with  a  high 
note  of  hope.  The  faith  the  March- 
mains  possessed  shaped  all  the  great 


decisions  of  their  lives  and  brought 
them,  in  varying  degrees,  to  make 
their  own  compromises  with  life.  The 
light  from  the  sacramental  table  in 
Lord  Marchmain’s  room  on  that  last 
night  proved  to  be  the  only  guide 
for  the  rest  of  the  household,  the 
only  challenge  to  the  agnostic  Ryder, 
and  evidently  the  only  true  hope  of 
the  world.  None  of  the  novels  of 
Waugh’s  "displaced  persons”  days 
has  had  such  positiveness  and  depth. 
The  earlier  novels  had  been  bright, 
witty,  lucid,  keenly-observant,  but 
they  were  written  about  the  days 
when  Waugh  had  been  "gadding 
about.”  He  had  now  found  his  home. 

Such  more  recent  books  as  The 
Loved  One  and  the  numerous  articles 
and  stories  Evelyn  Waugh  has  been 
contributing  to  American  and  British 
magazines  would  seem  to  enhance 
his  title  as  a  satirist.  He  has  been 
called,  in  fact,  the  world’s  greatest 
living  satirist.  The  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  and  canine  crematoriums  of 
The  Loved  One  and  such  characters 
as  the  starry-eyed  Aimee  Thanatoge- 
nos  and  her  boy-friend,  Mr.  Joyboy, 
the  stiff-upper-lipped  cosmetician, 
and  the  series  of  smiling  or  frowning 
corpses  that  passed  between  them, 
seem  to  smack  of  the  highest  kind  of 
satire.  But  once  asked  if  his  works 
were  meant  to  be  satire,  he  answered: 

"No.  Satire  is  a  matter  of  period.  It 
flourishes  in  a  stable  society  and 
presupposes  homogeneous  moral 
standards  .  .  .  the  Early  Roman  Em- 
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pire  and  18th  Century  Europe.  .  . . 

It  is  aimed  at  inconsistency  and 
hypocrisy.  It  exposes  polite  society 
and  folly  by  exaggerating  them.  It 
seeks  to  produce  shame.  All  this 
has  no  place  in  the  Century  of  the 
Common  Man  where  vice  no  longer 
pays  lip  service  to  virtue.” 

Waugh  has  often  become  a  critic 
in  order  to  put  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  under  the  punctilious 
microscope  of  his  own  well-trained 
mind  and  eye.  Not  long  ago,  in 
an  article  called  Felix  Culpa?,  he 
criticized  the  "film  technique"  of  fel¬ 
low  Britisher  and  Catholic  convert 
Graham  Greene  in  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter  ("you  can  almost  see  Miss 
Bacall’s  head  lolling  on  the  sofa"). 
Waugh  has  tremendous  admiration 
for  Greene  as  a  fiction  craftsman,  but 
believes  Greene’s  theology  is  open 
to  dispute.  On  the  other  hand, 
Waugh  is  unstinting  in  his  praise  of 
the  emotional  and  at  times  sonor¬ 
ously  poetic  autobiography  The  Seven 
Storey  Mountain  by  Frater  Louis, 
or  Thomas  Merton,  former  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  teacher  who  is 
now  a  Trappist  monk.  The  book, 
easily  one  of  the  outstanding  non¬ 
fiction  works  of  the  past  decade,  has 
kept  social  as  well  as  literary  ob¬ 
servers  gasping  over  its  tenacious 
hold  upon  the  best-seller  lists. 

Shortly  after  Waugh  visited  Mer¬ 
ton  at  Our  Lady  of  Gethsemani  Mon¬ 
astery  in  Kentucky  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  for  an  interview  by  a  re¬ 
porter.  A  standard  question  asked 


of  all  visiting  foreign  celebrities  — 
What  do  you  think  is  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  thing  in  America  ? — was  put 
to  him.  Waugh’s  answer  was  rather 
simple.  It  was  not  the  skyscrapers  of 
Manhattan  or  the  tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  or  tea  with  Bess  Tru¬ 
man.  It  was  actually  the  Abbey  of 
Our  Lady  of  Gethsemani  which  he 
had  just  visited.  The  reporter,  a 
non-Catholic,  was  somewhat  non¬ 
plussed  and  needed  an  explanation 
—  which  Waugh  readily  gave.  It 
was  inevitable  that  a  few  of  the 
Waugh  witticisms  should  slip  into 
the  interview,  such  as  his  observa¬ 
tion  that  some  Americans  were  pecu¬ 
liar  people  in  that  they  suffocate  in 
70  degree  heated  rooms  with  the 
windows  nailed  down.  When  the 
story  was  turned  in  to  the  editor, 
there  was  the  lengthy  dissertation  on 
Waugh’s  Catholic  views  and  a  few 
sentences  about  the  heated  rooms. 
But  when  the  story  appeared  in  print, 
there  was  nothing  about  the  Catholic 
views  and  everything  about  the  heat¬ 
ed  rooms.  The  story  was  picked  up 
by  most  of  the  news  services  and  was 
given  widespread  publication.  Time 
magazine,  in  its  "People"  column, 
said  that  Waugh  was  as  ready  to 
criticize  Americans  as  he  was  to  col¬ 
lect  $440  per  lecture  from  them. 
Such  unfavorable  (and  one-sided) 
publicity  has  yet  to  be  lived  down 
by  Waugh. 

A  question  being  asked  frequently 
of  late  is:  when  will  the  next  Waugh 
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novel  appear,  and  with  what  will  it 
be  concerned  ?  It  will  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  the  locale  of  his  next  novel 
will  be  America  again,  for  during 
the  past  year  or  so  he  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  time  visiting,  ob¬ 
serving,  and  lecturing  all  over  the 
country.  His  trips  have  taken  him 
to  numerous  colleges,  clubs,  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  and  centers  of  intellectual 
thought.  Waugh  seems  especially 
interested  in  what  young  Catholics 
are  doing  and  thinking.  How  are 
they  organizing  themselves?  What 
are  their  plans  for  the  future?  Are 
they  strong  and  sincere  enough  to 
help  mold  the  destiny  of  the  country 
—  and  the  world?  It  should  be  il¬ 
luminating  to  read  just  what  Waugh 
thinks  of  American  Catholicism. 

Meanwhile,  he  continues  to  show 
up  all  over  the  country.  To  many, 
he  appears  more  like  the  half  of  an 


RKO  Boston  vaudeville  act,  what 
with  his  derby  and  old-fashioned 
cane.  One  would  expect  him  to  break 
out  into  a  song-and-dance  routine  at 
any  moment.  But  instead,  he  breaks 
out  with  such  forthright  statements 
as  this: 

'‘The  failure  of  modern  novelists 
since,  and  including,  James  Joyce, 
is  one  of  presumption  and  ex¬ 
orbitance.  They  are  not  content 
with  the  artificial  figures  which 
hitherto  passed  so  gracefully  as  men 
and  women.  They  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  human  mind  and 
soul  and  yet  omit  its  determining 
character  —  that  of  being  God’s 
creature  with  a  definite  purpose.  So 
in  my  future  books  there  will  be 
two  things  to  make  them  unpopu¬ 
lar;  a  preoccupation  with  style  and 
the  attempt  to  represent  man  more 
fully,  which,  to  me,  means  only 
one  thing:  man  in  his  relation  to 
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The  steel-gray  clouds  hang  low  above  the  earth, 

And  brazen  breezes  crack  the  brittle  branch. 

’Twixt  silver  raindrops,  and  the  golden  sun 
And  moon  of  platinum,  the  iron  cold 
Encases  all  the  copper  colored  leaves. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 


Melvin  Melly  was  a  cobbler  by  profession; 

That  is,  he  professed  to  be  a  cobbler,  although  he  certainly  didn’t  give  that 
impression. 

Whenever  you  brought  Melvin  a  pair  of  shoes  and  asked  him  to  repair  them 

It  would  be  months  before  Melvin  would  have  them  in  a  good  enough  con¬ 
dition  for  you  to  wear  them. 

You  see,  Melvin  was  so  busy  helping  people  whom  he  considered  in  distress 

That  he  didn’t  spend  much  time  in  his  shop  and  at  times  he  was  away  from 
it  for  so  long  that  he  forgot  the  address. 

For  Melvin  had  a  habit  that  was  not  particularly  nice: 

He  liked  to  give  people  advice. 

Of  course  advice  is  sometimes  a  good  thing,  but  Melvin’s  variety  was  very 
bad  indeed, 

Because  he  specialized  in  the  kind  of  advice  that  people  don’t  want  or  need. 

He  used  to  write  letters  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  tell  them  to  print 
some  good  news. 

And  when  the  electrician  came  to  his  house  to  repair  the  refrigerator,  Melvin 
gave  him  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  change  a  fuse. 

He  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  suggesting  that  since  the  cold  war  had 
been  going  on  for  all  this  time  and  wasn’t  over  yet, 

He  might  finish  the  whole  thing  by  dropping  an  atom  bomb  on  the  Soviet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Melvin  was  even  so  wise 

That  he  suggested  dropping  two  of  them  because  of  the  country’s  unusual 
size. 

He  used  to  tell  his  wife  how  to  cook,  until  she  threatened  him  with  a  divorce. 

And  when  he  went  to  the  races  he  would  take  the  jockeys  aside  and  give 
them  long  talks  on  how  to  handle  a  horse. 

He  would  tell  temperance  lecturers  how  to  get  people  to  give  up  booze, 

And,  in  short,  he  was  an  expert  on  every  subject  but  the  repairing  of  shoes, 

A  thing  which  caused  his  family  no  end  of  misgiving. 

Because,  after  all,  that  was  the  way  he  was  supposed  to  make  a  living. 

Well  anyway,  after  all  this  introduction  I  might  mention  that  Melvin  is 
the  subject  of  my  story. 

And  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  if  it  is  just  a  bit  gory. 

It  seems  that  Melvin  was  showing  a  friend  of  his,  who  happened  to  be  a 
rear  admiral,  how  to  row  a  boat, 
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And  his  friend  threw  him  in  the  water,  and  he  couldn’t  swim,  or  even  float. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  might  have  drowned 

If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  the  water  extended  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  ground. 

So  Melvin  did  not  drown;  his  path  was  destined  to  be  even  stonier. 

He  caught  pneumonia. 

He  walked  home  dripping,  and  his  wife  put  him  to  bed  and  took  his 
temperature  and  it  was  high. 


So  she  sent  for  the  doctor;  and  the  doctor  said,  "Melvin,  what  you  need  is 
rest,’’  and  Melvin  said,  "No,  doctor,  I  need  exercise,’’  and  the  doctor 
said,  "rest,’’  and  Melvin  said,  "exercise,”  and  the  doctor  said,  "rest,” 
and  Melvin  said,  "exercise,”  and  the  doctor  said,  "good-bye.” 

And  as  soon  as  the  doctor  was  outside  the  door, 


Melvin  got  out  of  bed  and  lay  down  on  the  floor. 

And  Melvin  did  push-ups  from  half  past  six  until  ten  minutes  of  eleven, 
And  at  midnight  Melvin  went  to  heaven. 

So  now,  having  reached  his  eternal  reward,  Melvin  is  working  steadily,  as 
a  cobbler,  and  he  is  as  happy  as  a  mouse  would  be  if  the  world  were  a 
piece  of  Swiss  cheese  without  any  holes. 

He  spends  all  his  time  telling  the  saints  how  to  save  their  soles. 

— Joseph  McLellan 
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I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  "B.” 


Perhaps  it  is  an  ugly  letter 

But  there  are  few  that  I  like  better. 


Though  formally  I’ve  never  met  one 
I’ve  always  hoped  that  I  would  get  one. 

But  I  am  doomed  to  misery 
For  only  God  could  get  a  "B.” 

(Note  to  Editor:  If  this  is  unsatisfactory  perhaps  another  version  would  do.) 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  "B.” 

Unless  perchance  some  happy  day 
Among  my  marks  I  see  an  "A.” 

(Or  perhaps  the  first  two  lines,  with  their  richness  of  imaginative  experience, 
their  artless  expression  of  eternal  truth,  their  simultaneous  heights  of 
expression  and  depths  of  feeling  should  be  left  as  they  are,  a  perfect 
little  gem  expressing  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  college.) 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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A  year  ago  last  August  the  papers  were  shrieking  the  story  of  Olga  Kosenkina, 
the  Soviet  school  teacher  who  chose  to  jump  from  a  window  of  the  Russian  consulate 
in  New  York  where  she  was  held  prisoner  rather  than  to  return  to  her  homeland. 
What  impelled  her  to  make  the  jump  was  hearing  her  own  name  mentioned  in  a 
news  broadcast  —  she  heard  it  said  that  a  young  New  York  lawyer  had  started  legal 
proceedings  for  her  release.  The  lawyer,  in  turn,  had  been  prodded  into  action  by 
his  sister,  a  Connecticut  housewife.  His  sister  was  a  Christopher. 

Not  long  ago  Italy  was  in  the  throes  of  post-war  elections  and  political  ob¬ 
servers  were  freely  predicting  an  easy  victory  for  Communism.  Palmiro  Togliatti 
was  busy  planning  a  new  color  scheme  for  the  Quirinal.  A  barber  in  Long  Island 
saw  all  this  and  he  started  writing  to  his  relatives  overseas  asking  them  to.  vote 
democratic.  He  had  his  son  and  daughter  write,  too,  and  then  his  friends,  and 
they  their  friends,  until  a  great  flow  of  letters  began  to  cross  the  seas  daily.  The 
tide  was  turned  and  Communism  was  defeated  in  Italy.  The  barber  was  a  Christopher. 

These  are  only  two  cases  out  of  thousands.  Today  the  Christophers  are  on 
the  march  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  are  found  in  classrooms  and  union  halls,  in 
the  Senate  and  in  City  Councils,  busy  always  about  their  Father’s  work  of  bringing 
Christ  into  the  marketplace.  A  Christopher  writes  a  novel  —  another  edits  an  em¬ 
ployees’  magazine  —  another  writes  letters  to  the  editor.  They  speak  at  U.N. 
sessions  and  at  P.T.A.  meetings.  They  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  vital  force 
for  good  in  modern  America. 

Founded  by  a  young  priest  from  New  York,  Father  James  Keller,  and  organized 
under  Catholic  auspices,  the  movement  is  non-sectarian  in  scope  —  or  rather,  omni¬ 
sectarian,  for  it  embraces  Protestants  and  Jews  in  its  ranks  as  well  as  Catholics, 
all  come  together  under  the  three  basic  principles  of,  "Pray  for  all  ( Love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor),  Go  to  all  (Go  ye  into  the  highways) ,  Teach  all  (Be  ye  wise  as  serpents ).” 
But  while  it  has  a  huge  and  rapidly  expanding  membership  the  movement  does  not 
work  through  group  activity.  Emphasis  is  on  what  the  individual  can  do,  a  tactic 
more  or  less  neglected  in  official  Church  thinking  since  the  beginnings  of  Western 
monasticism.  It  is  the  new  use  of  an  old  weapon,  the  single  individual  working 
quietly  and  alone  under  God  to  move  the  world,  and  the  motto  of  the  Christophers, 
an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  which  reads,  "It  is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to 
curse  the  dark,”  bears  out  this  idea  of  individual,  rather  than  group,  endeavor. 
There  are  no  meetings,  lodge  halls,  dues,  memberships,  passwords  or  regalia.  You 
merely  drop  a  postcard  (to  "The  Christophers,  121  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16, 
New  York”)  and  you  are  a  Christopher  —  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  You  receive 
a  few  pamphlets  explaining  the  movement  and  after  that  it’s  up  to  you.  There  are 
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no  demands  made  on  you  —  you  merely  find  your  job  and  do  it.  After  that  it’s 
between  you  and  God.  You  are  working  alone  but  you  are  working  with  thousands 
of  others,  all  of  you  striving  together  for  a  common  end.  You  are  one  and  you  are 
many. 

The  Christophers  are  becoming  a  potent  and  a  driving  force  all  over  the  nation 
but  more  and  more  workers  are  needed.  They  must  have  the  same  zeal  for  good 
as  the  Communist  party  members  have  for  evil.  Indeed,  the  Christophers  may  be 
described  as  a  subversive  organization,  but  with  one  important  qualification  ■ —  they 
are  Christian  subversives.  In  short,  they  are  sub-subversives  —  they  are  plotting 
to  rededicate  America  to  the  Christian  principles  of  her  founders.  Their  mission 
is  to  undermine  those  who  are  busily  engaged  in  undermining  the  moral  and  political 
fabric  of  the  nation.  If  you  are  for  Christ  your  course  is  clear  —  to  become  a 
Christ-bearer  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  interest  as  many  others  in  the  movement 
as  you  can.  The  time  has  come  for  a  revolt  —  not  to  weaken  authority  but  to 
strengthen  it.  For  the  great  thing  about  the  Christophers  is  that  they  are  not  come 
together  to  be  anti-anything.  They  are  exclusively  fors,  not  antis  —  they  are  for 
Christ. 


"I’m  shooting  ducks.  He’s  fetching  sticks.” 


By  DONALD  P.  CERULLI 


Illustrated  by  Jack  Donovan 


J’M  quite  young.  I’m  comparatively 
inexperienced.  I’m  no  one  of  spe¬ 
cial  significance.  I’m  Frank  Giraldi, 
veteran  of  the  E.  T.  O.  and  ex-Ger¬ 
man  prisoner  of  war. 

I  have  a  story.  I  guess  you  could 
call  it  a  war  story;  but  the  war  serves 
me  only  as  a  setting.  I  don’t  intend 
to  capture  the  headless  feeling  of 
being  in  combat.  Too  many  have 
already  been  too  eager  to  capitalize 
on  "as  I  saw  it.”  Granted,  I  saw 
it,  but  the  man  next  to  me  saw  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  You  may  not  have  seen  it 
at  all,  but  I  can’t  tell  you  about  it. 
I’m  not  nearly  that  clever.  I’m  not 
nearly  that  egotistical. 


My  story,  as  it  bobs  untidily  about 
my  mind,  has  no  continuity.  My 
mind  seems  apparently  abandoned, 
then  suddenly  thoughts  in  the  form 
of  incidents  ignite,  explode  and 
shower  me  with  this  strange  feeling. 
It’s  loneliness,  anxiety,  remorse;  it’s 
so  many  things  I  can’t  describe.  Can 
you  feel  it?  Can  you  ...  of  course 
not.  Not  yet.  Not  yet. 

Well,  here  I  am  in  what  I  have 
chosen  as  my  first  incident.  After 
one  month  of  combat,  which  very 
appropriately  began  on  D-Day,  I  find 
myself  nineteen  years  old  and  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war.  You  know  what  that 
is,  don’t  you?  It’s  what  could  hap- 
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pen  to  any  and  every  guy  in  the  out¬ 
fit,  but  never  to  you.  It  seems  years 
since  I  sat  in  the  hot  sunlight  on  that 
little  mound  in  England,  paying  very 
little  attention  to  some  obviously 
very  stupid  officer  giving  a  lecture 
on  what  to  do  in  case  of  being  cap¬ 
tured.  The  ground  was  damp  from 
the  early  morning  dew,  and  I  can 
remember  how  I  wriggled  uncom¬ 
fortably  trying  in  vain  to  keep  the 
seat  of  my  pants  dry.  "Only  give 
your  name,  rank,  and  serial  number,” 
cried  the  rather  disinterested  officer, 
who  I’m  sure  was  equally  as  bored  as 
I.  I  cursed  him  softly  and  wished 
he’d  give  us  a  ten-minute  break  so  I 
could  light  the  cigarette  I  had  been 
fingering. 

Now  I  see  myself  captured.  I 
know  I  should  have  felt  surprised, 
I  know  I  should  normally  have  been 
just  about  scared  out  of  my  wits,  but 
I  was  too  tired.  I  somehow  felt  de¬ 
tached  from  everything  that  sur¬ 
rounded  me.  I  was  the  window 
shopper  with  my  nose  pressed  to  the 
glass,  always  outside. 

But  this  feeling  wears  with  time 
and  several  days  later  when  I  took 
my  mental  inventory  I  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I  had  been  taken  about  ten 
miles  behind  the  lines  to  a  micro¬ 
scopic  French  village  called  Mortain. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  medical 
aid  man,  I  was  to  remain  in  a  chateau 
which  had  been  recently  converted 
into  an  aid  station  and  take  care  of 
all  captured  American  wounded  who 
were  sent  to  this  station  for  a  couple 


of  days  before  being  evacuated 
farther  back  up  the  line.  I  had  as  an 
assistant  and  brother  slave  a  fellow 
in  his  middle  twenties  called  Bill 
Gibson. 

Bill  was  a  paratrooper  who  had 
seen  approximately  six  hours  of  ac¬ 
tion  before  being  cornered  in  a  barn 
in  which  he  had  apparently,  from 
what  I  could  gather,  spent  the  entire 
six  hours.  Accordingly,  the  war  had 
left  not  too  much  of  an  imprint,  and 
Bill  was  forever  in  optimistic  spirits. 
Except  for  the  few  hours  when 
he  was  allowed  to  sleep,  which 
he  did  with  much  snoring,  Bill 
thought  it  behooved  him  to  whistle 
through  his  teeth.  He  consistently 
whistled  "La  Paloma”  every  waking 
minute.  I  remember  distinctly  that 
in  my  present  state  of  mind,  had  I 
not  needed  him  so  desperately  to  as¬ 
sist  me  in  what  seemed  like  an  end¬ 
less  trip  of  carrying  wounded  men 
up  and  down  five  flights  of  winding 
stairs,  I  could  have  gladly  slit  his 
jugular  vein,  without  the  least  twinge 
of  conscience.  But  enough  about 
Bill.  This  is  not  his  story  and  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned  he  may  remain  a 
mere  part  of  the  setting. 

I  remember  late  one  afternoon 
when  I  was  feeling  a  little  more 
morbid  than  usual.  My  patients, 
numbering  about  thirty-five,  were 
fresh  from  the  battlefield.  They 
were  sulking  from  the  effects  of  com¬ 
bat,  not  to  mention  the  pain  they  had 
received  from  being  juggled  up  five 
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flights  of  stairs.  The  winding  stair¬ 
case  made  it  next  to  impossible  to 
carry  the  patients  up  stairs  on  a  litter, 
so  most  of  them  had  to  be  carried 
pig-a-back  fashion.  Believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  trips  were  equally  tor¬ 
turous  for  patient  and  human  litter 
alike.  Several  of  the  wounds  had 
reopened  en  route  from  the  main 
floor,  and  I  had  done  the  best  I  could 
with  my  meager  supplies,  to  re¬ 
dress  most  of  them.  My  best  was 
none  too  good. 

But  what  now  ?  I  had  no  drugs  to 
dull  their  aches.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  upon  them,  sympathize 
with  them,  and  feel  desperately  help¬ 
less.  And  they  always  looked  at  me 
with  such  expectancy.  Their  eyes. 
That’s  what  dug  deeply  and  stung. 
Forever  that  'why  don’t  you  help 
me;  I’m  sick  and  you’re  well”  look. 

I  doled  out  what  I  could  of  the 
dark  bread  and  butter,  making  the 
few  slices  last  by  breaking  them  into 
smaller  pieces,  and  I  emptied  the  last 
of  the  watery  and  sweet  chicory- 
flavored  black  coffee  into  a  glass  for 
a  patient.  It  was  cold  but  they  drank 
it  with  all  the  appreciation  of  a 
fiddler  discovering  he  had  been 
willed  the  violin  of  Heifetz.  Four 
of  the  patients  with  abdominal 
wounds  had  to  be  refused  food  and 
drink.  I  retired  to  the  far  corner 
of  the  room,  concerning  myself  with 
re-dressing  another  wound  in  order 
to  ward  off  the  stabbing  stares  of  the 
four  men,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
several  disconcerting  remarks  from 


the  men.  I  turned,  and  there  just 
the  other  side  of  the  doorway  stood  a 
girl  with  honey  colored  hair. 

"Les  Americains?”  she  asked,  but 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  answer  she 
had  motioned  me  to  stand  in  the 
doorway  and  to  watch  for  passersby 
in  the  corridor.  Too  stunned  to  ques¬ 
tion  her  I  very  obediently  went  to  the 
door,  but  I  ignored  the  corridor  —  I 
was  far  too  interested  in  this  in¬ 
truder.  I  remember  doubting  the 
benevolence  of  her  visit.  Sure,  she 
was  French.  Several  French  girls 
worked  here  for  the  German  officers, 
and  all  of  these  girls  I  had  seen  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  disgustingly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  Germans. 

I  kept  my  eyes  glued  to  her  as  she 
journeyed  about  the  room  clasping 
each  patient’s  hand  one  at  a  time. 
I  was  not  completely  reassured  by 
her  friendly  gestures,  but  the  men 
seemed  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  sight 
of  her.  It  was  then  that  I  paused 
and  really  studied  her  appearance. 

She  was  of  average  height,  and, 
as  I  stated  before,  on  the  fair  side. 
The  short  bob  of  her  hair  lent  her 
an  impish  quality  which  almost 
seemed  clashing  in  contrast  with  her 
highly  arched  eyebrows,  deeply  set 
eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  strong  and 
straight  nose  above  her  slightly  over¬ 
sized  lips,  and  a  classic  chiseled  jaw. 
But  her  skin  had  an  absurdly  healthy 
pallor,  so  pink  and  fragile  that  it 
made  classifying  her  beauty  rather 
awkward.  What  type  was  she?  Was 
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she  as  sophisticated  as  her  clear  and 
well  defined  features,  or  was  she  the 
beloved  brat  implied  by  her  hair  and 
coloring  ? 

She  was  no  type.  She  was  her¬ 
self,  somehow  separated  from  any 
specific  class  or  personality.  Then 
I  noticed  she  was  smiling  and  sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  better.  There  were  very 
slight  spaces  between  her  most  regu¬ 
larly  set  teeth.  Oddly,  it  felt  en¬ 
couraging  to  discover  this  hint  of  im¬ 
perfection  on  an  otherwise  perfect 
face.  It  somehow  made  her  believ¬ 
able  where  before  she  could  easily 
have  passed  for  a  figment  of  the 
imagination. 

Her  clothes  were  a  short-sleeved 
blouse  and  skirt.  Both  articles  of 
clothing  were  blue,  freshly  pressed, 
and  many  times  neatly  mended.  It 
was  then  that  I  noticed  her  stature, 
and  it  was  also  then  that  I  felt,  as 
I  do  now,  that  I  had  encountered  the 
most  beautiful  body  I  shall  ever  see. 

She  finished  her  journey  around 
the  room  in  silence  and  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  I  was  not  to  be  overlooked 
for  just  before  she  took  her  leave  I 
felt  her  hand  pressed  in  mine.  The 
entire  incident  had  been  so  unex¬ 
pected  and  so  rapid  that  I  didn’t  have 
sense  enough  to  watch  her  slipping 
away  down  the  corridor.  When  a 
bit  of  the  surprise  had  left  me  I 
gradually  became  aware  once  more 
of  my  surroundings.  Her  presence 
had  obviously  been  inspiring,  for  I 
soon  felt  that  the  tension  in  the 


wounded  men  was  lifting.  They  had 
momentarily  forgotten  their  wounds. 
Some  were  smiling,  the  majority  of 
them  were  making  appreciative  re¬ 
marks,  and  I  felt  especially  rewarded 
when  one  of  my  most  critically 
wounded  patients  called, 

"Hey,  Doc!  How  about  putting 
me  up  here  for  the  duration?" 

Two  days  passed  without  a  sign 
of  the  girl.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
I  had  dreamed  her  up,  or,  worse  still, 
that  she  was  too  busy  entertaining 
the  German  officers  to  be  concerned 
with  the  Americans.  Then  it  hap¬ 
pened.  We  met  again. 

I  was  returning  from  the  kitchen 
with  two  huge  ewers,  one  containing 
the  black  fluid  loosely  called  coffee, 
the  other  potato  soup,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  both  were  decidedly  hot.  Be¬ 
sides  the  two  pitchers  I  was  trying 
frantically  to  balance  several  hunks 
of  the  black  bread  under  my  arms. 
I  felt  certain  that  I  would  never 
make  the  fifth  floor  without  some 
kind  of  a  mishap,  when  someone  ap¬ 
proached  me  on  the  staircase.  It 
was  she. 

Coming  from  behind  me  she  slip¬ 
ped  her  hand  firmly  around  the 
handle  of  the  pitcher  holding  the 
soup,  and  pushed  my  hand  away.  We 
walked  several  more  stairs  without 
the  aid  of  conversation.  Then  she 
graciously  broke  the  awkward  silence 
by  asking  my  name.  From  what  I 
could  gather  she  was  very  pleased 
and  equally  intrigued  to  discover  my 
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name  was  Frank,  having  immediately 
associated  it  with  the  French  word 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

I  laughed  and  protested  a  little 
but  I  felt  too  complacent,  having 
found  my  four  years  of  high  school 
French  becoming  what  I  considered 
exceptionally  beneficial,  to  debate 
about  my  name. 

"Oh,  you  speak  French?"  she 
queried  and  then  proceeded  to  drown 
me  with  rapid  fire  French  conversa¬ 
tion.  That  was  all  I  needed  to  make 
me  lose  complete  faith  in  my  high 
school  French. 

"Slower,  slower!"  I  pleaded,  but 
she  laughed  and  soon  stopped  talk¬ 
ing  altogether. 

"Name?  What  is  your  name?"  I 
asked  carefully,  hesitating  between 
each  word  and  groping  for  the  next. 

"Denise.  Denise  Fleurez.” 

For  a  second  I  was  taken  aback. 
Somehow  the  name  was  too  perfect, 
too  theatrical,  too  obviously  French. 
Then  I  smiled  at  myself  and  decided 
that  a  French  girl  had  a  far  better 
right  to  an  obviously  French  name 
than  an  actress  in  a  play. 

"Fleurez  .  .  .  Fleur  .  .  .  Flower" 
I  deduced  aloud. 

"Frank,"  still  pronouncing  it  franc, 
".  .  .  money  .  .  .  rich.  Are  not  all 
the  Americains  rich?  Capitalists?" 

That  was  a  question  I  would  have 
vastly  enjoyed  answering  had  I  the 
opportunity,  but  she  continued  with¬ 
out  pausing. 

"Potato  soup.  It  is  not  very  good, 
but  it  keeps  one  alive."  I  was 


thoroughly  sympathetic  with  her  be¬ 
lief. 

"Someday,  I  should  like  a  chicken," 
she  mused.  Then  she  flushed  and 
from  all  I  could  gather  from  her 
sudden  surge  of  speech  she  was  em¬ 
barrassed  at  having  complained  about 
food  when  I,  of  course,  had  none 
better. 

Then  we  were  on  the  fifth  floor. 
She  placed  the  pitcher  by  the  door 
and  began  fingering  through  her 
pocket.  She  finally  discovered  what 
she  had  been  searching  for  and 
forced  what  appeared  to  be  a  half 
package  of  Life-Savers  into  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  I  stood  there  a  trifle 
stunned  as  she  wisped  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  landing  and  started  to 
descend  the  staircase  at  a  sprightly 
pace. 

"Wait,  I  ..."  I  called  out,  but 
she  merely  smiled,  put  her  finger  to 
her  mouth  signaling  me  to  be  silent, 
and  with  the  same  finger  she  blew  a 
kiss  and  was  gone. 

The  packet  contained  three  tiny 
peppermint  wafers  covered  with  bit¬ 
ter  chocolate;  a  precious  gift  to  her 
and  equally  as  precious  at  the  time 
to  me.  Funny  kid,  I  thought,  looks 
like  such  a  dignified  person  and 
sometimes  acts  with  the  sparkle  of  a 
high  school  sophomore  at  her  first 
prom.  Could  she  have  been  conscious¬ 
ly  naive  ?  No.  No  Frenchman  of  this 
day  was  generously  offering  choco¬ 
late  merely  to  appear  gracious.  She 
was  sincere;  her  sympathy  was  gen¬ 
uine.  Of  this  I  was  sure. 
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There  were  other  brief  meetings 
for  us,  and  other  gifts  for  me;  once, 
another  packet  of  the  tiny  pepper¬ 
mint  confections  and  later  much 
more  treasured  items,  an  occasional 
cigarette  stolen  from  the  German 
officers’  quarters.  My  little  French 
friend  might  easily  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  Communistic  tendencies,  for 
with  each  cigarette  she  would  ex¬ 
plain: 

"They  have  so  many,  and  you  have 
none." 

The  cigarettes,  though  very  few 
in  number,  were  a  God-send.  They 
were  of  a  foreign  brand  called  Sa¬ 
fari  and  they  had  a  strong  flavor  of 
ground  tree  bark  but  to  one  who  had 
gone  weeks  without  a  smoke  they 
tasted  like  the  world’s  finest  blend. 

I  smoked  them  down  until  my  lips 
could  no  longer  stand  the  scorching. 

Then  came  the  afternoon  when  I~ 
lost  my  first  patient.  He  must  have 
died  during  the  trip  upstairs  as  I  car¬ 
ried  him  on  my  back,  for  I  know  he 
was  alive  when  I  picked  him  up  and 
he  was  very  dead  when  I  reached  the 
fifth  floor. 

I  remember  my  amazement  at  his 
expression  when  I  set  him  down.  On 
the  trip  upstairs  his  head  had  rested 
upon  my  shoulder  and  now  my  shirt 
contained  a  blotch  of  sticky  green 
substance  which  had  been  emitted 
from  his  mouth.  In  my  panic,  I  tore 
off  the  shirt.  Nothing  else  seemed 
important  except  not  having  that 
fluid  touch  my  body.  It  was  almost 
as  though  I,  too,  would  die  if  I 
touched  it. 


In  my  dazed  state  I  hadn’t  heard 
her  approaching  but  soon  I  felt 
someone  pressing  on  my  arm.  It 
was  Denise. 

"Courage,"  she  said  quietly  and 
left,  taking  my  shirt  with  her. 

When  she  returned  the  next  day 
my  shirt  had  been  scoured,  scrubbed 
and  pressed.  I  remember  the  green 
spot  on  the  shirt  had  disappeared, 
but  I  could  still  trace  its  outline  be¬ 
cause  the  area  covered  by  the  blotch 
was  now  a  lighter  color  than  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  shirt. 

Before  leaving  she  said  something 
about  flowers  and  I  thought  she  was 
referring  to  her  name.  However, 
this  was  not  one  flower  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,  but  a  bouquet.  Then  I 
understood.  She  had  brought  flowers 
to  where  Bill  and  I  had  buried  the 
dead  man. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Denise  the 
circumstances  were  much  too  un¬ 
pleasant  to  warrant  vivid  details. 
The  episode  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory  but  I  feel  I  shall  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements:  While  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  getting  rations  for  my  wound¬ 
ed  an  elderly  French  woman  working 
with  Denise  became  slightly  hysteri¬ 
cal;  her  two  children  had  been  killed 
in  a  bombing  by  an  American  plane, 
and  suddenly  I  had  become  re¬ 
sponsible.  There  was  a  struggle  as 
Denise  managed  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  the  woman  whose  only  ac¬ 
complishment  was  a  very  accurate 
spit  in  my  face. 
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Several  days  later  things  about  the 
station  began  to  change.  Germans  in 
the  hallway  buzzed  about  in  secretive 
fashion  and  the  number  of  our  pa¬ 
tients  began  to  dwindle.  Some  were 
evacuated  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 
Something  was  in  the  air  and  about 
nine-thirty  that  evening  we  dis¬ 
covered  what  it  was. 

Bill  and  I  had  just  returned  from 
placing  the  last  of  our  patients  on  a 
truck,  whose  destination  was  some¬ 
where  farther  from  the  front,  when 
we  heard  it.  At  first  it  was  deathly 
faint  but  later  in  the  evening  it  be¬ 
came  more  evident.  It  was  the  sound 
of  artillery  fire  in  the  distance.  The 
Americans  were  much  nearer  than  we 
had  dared  hope  to  expect. 

I  ran  to  the  open  window  not 
really  knowing  what  I  expected  to 
discover,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
see  except  the  overbright  moonlight 
covering  the  village.  Still  the  re¬ 
assuring  murmur  of  artillery  guns 
could  be  heard. 

Bill  and  I  became  overpowered  by 
joy.  We  locked  our  arms  together 
and  danced  an  impromtu  jig.  I  re¬ 
member  shouting  to  Bill  through  my 
dizziness,  "Now  whistle  your 
damned  'La  Paloma’!” 

Fools  that  we  were,  we  had  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten  that  in  order  to 
capture  the  village  the  Americans 
would  have  to  shell  it,  and  fire  upon 
it  with  all  force.  But  we  felt  much 
too  exhilarated  to  worry  about  the 
future,  even  the  immediate  future! 


Our  rejoicing  was  suddenly  threat¬ 
ened  when  we  heard  footsteps  along 
the  corridor.  Were  the  Germans  go¬ 
ing  to  evacuate  us,  too?  But  of 
course,  why  would  they  leave  us  be¬ 
hind?  We  had  been  ridiculous  in 
contemplating  such  a  lenient  libera¬ 
tion.  The  Germans  still  had  time, 
plenty  of  time.  The  Americans  ob¬ 
viously  weren’t  that  close  if  we 
couldn’t  see  the  flash  of  the  guns. 

But  it  was  no  German  who  swept 
into  the  room.  It  was  no  man  at  all. 
It  was  Denise. 

"The  Americans,’’  she  whispered 
breathlessly.  "The  Americans  are 
near.” 

I  suddenly  felt  myself  grow  pale 
with  anger.  Americans  or  no  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Denise  was  not  allowed  in  this 
part  of  the  building  during  the  day, 
and  during  the  night  she  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  anywhere  on  the  premises. 

"Why,  you  little  idiot,  what  are 
you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  the 
night?”  I  blurted. 

Bill,  sensing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  started  for  the  door.  "I’ll 
cover  the  hall!”  he  whispered. 

"Denise,”  I  reasoned,  "Denise,  for 
God’s  sake,  go.  You  mustn’t  stay 
here,  it’s  too  dangerous!  What  if 
you’re  caught?” 

But  she  ignored  me  completely, 
and  brushed  passed  me,  stopping  in 
the  shadows  by  the  window  where 
she  couldn’t  possibly  be  seen  from 
the  outside. 
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"The  Americans  come;  I  go,"  she 
said  dryly.  Her  absolutely  calm  com¬ 
posure  was  a  trifle  awing. 

"Why?  What  do  you  mean?” 

"Monday  morning  at  least  I  shall 
start  for  Paris.”  She  spoke  the  name 
with  a  hushed  reverence.  "Paris  is 
such  a  nice  city.  Lights!  Fashions! 
Gayety!  Everything  a  young  girl 
wants.  Will  you  one  day  go  to 
Paris?” 

Then  I  became  incomprehensibly 
besieged  with  anger. 

"But  Denise,  you’ve  got  to  stay! 
The  Americans.  They’ve  got  food 
and  clothing  and  all  the  things  you’ll 
need.  Paris  is  just  as  bad  off  as  the 
rest  of  Occupied  France.  Stay  and 
let  the  Americans  take  care  of  you.” 
A  sudden  doubt  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Were  Americans  concerned 
with  French  civilians?  Of  course, 
they  must  be! 

She  calmly  held  out  her  hand, 
which  I  accepted,  taking  my  place  by 
her  side  at  the  window. 

"See,”  she  said  pointing  out  into 
the  moonlight,  "that  little  bridge.” 
I  looked  and  could  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  arc  of  it. 

"Well,  I  live  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  You  can’t  see  the  houses  from 
here  because  of  the  trees,  but  they’re 
there.  But  that  is  not  my  true  home. 
I  was  born  in  Paris,  the  big  city.  I 
was  caught  here  in  Mortain  by  the 
war,  but  this  has  never  been  my  true 
home.  I  cannot  stay  here.” 

"But  there  must  be  a  reason,”  I 
argued.  "Why  must  you  go  back 
now?” 


She  was  silent  for  a  minute  and 
then  as  she  lowered  her  head  she 
said,  "Because  I  am  frightened.  I 
am  frightened  of  guns.  American 
or  German  guns,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  There  v/ill  be  much  shooting 
in  the  streets  of  Mortain,  and  I  am 
very  frightened.  You  see,  I  ...  I 
am  not  very  brave.” 

And  though  the  light  from  the 
candle  and  the  moon  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  bright  when  I  lifted  her  face 
with  my  hand,  I  saw  she  was  crying. 
How  could  I  ever  have  termed  this 
face  the  face  of  a  sophisticated  wom¬ 
an?  How  blind  could  I  have  been? 
It  was  the  face  of  a  child,  a  some¬ 
what  confused  child. 

"Well,  what’s  there  to  be  ashamed 
of?”  I  questioned.  "You  don’t  think 
I’d  stay  here  if  I  didn’t  have  to,  do 
you  ?  Say,  come  to  think  of  it,  they’re 
bound  to  declare  Paris  an  open  city! 
You’ll  be  perfectly  safe  there.  Why 
didn’t  I  think  of  it  before?” 

My  good  humor  proved  contagious 
and  she  was  caught  by  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

"Yes,  yes,”  she  agreed,  "Paris  will 
be  an  open  city!” 

Then  my  thoughts  turned  to  her 
journey.  Surely,  our  bombers  would 
be  hot  on  the  trail  of  all  trains  in  an 
effort  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the  front. 

"You’re  not  going  by  train,  are 
you?”  I  asked. 

"No,”  she  smiled  faintly.  "There 
are  no  trains.  The  Americans  saw 
to  that  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  a 
bicycle.” 
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“But  that’s  a  long  distance!  Do 
you  think  you  can  make  it?’’ 

Then  she  laughed  openly.  “Of 
course.  Only  the  rich  people  in 
France  have  automobiles.  All  French 
girls  know  how  to  ride  bicycles  well. 
That  is  how  we  usually  travel.” 

“.  .  .  And  you  say  you’re  leaving 
Monday?  That’s  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Then  she  was  serious  again.  “I 
am  trying  very  hard  to  leave  early 
tomorrow  morning,  but  I  don’t  know 
if  they’ll  let  me  go.  But  for  certain, 
I  shall  leave  Monday  at  the  latest. 
I  want  very  much  to  start  right  away 
at  dawn  tomorrow  if  possible,  but  I 
may  find  it  necessary  to  remain  here 
for  another  day.  I  shall  see!” 

“Then  we  should  say  good-bye,” 
I  suggested.  “You’d  better  get  out 
of  here,  or  you  may  never  get  to  see 
Paris.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  de¬ 
fiance  to  what  I  had  said,  and  led 
me  to  a  cracked  mirror  on  the  wall 
just  above  the  candle.  Then  she 
slipped  her  hand  around  my  waist, 
rested  her  head  upon  my  shoulder 
and  with  her  free  hand  pointed  to 
the  glass  at  our  reflections. 

“See.  That’s  what  I  would  like. 
A  photograph.  A  photograph  of 
what  we  can  see  in  the  looking  glass.” 

I  felt  her  tremble  beside  me,  but 
when  I  looked  down  into  her  face 
she  was  not  crying.  She  was  very 
still  and  silent,  except  for  these  mo¬ 
mentary  shivers.  Taking  a  half  turn, 


she  was  directly  before  me.  With 
a  slight  nod,  she  directed  her  chin 
up  toward  me  and  clasped  her  arms 
over  my  shoulders. 

Soon  I  was  being  kissed  and  I 
found  myself  responding  with  an 
emotion  so  tense  and  savage  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  mine.  Wasn’t 
this  all  wrong?  Shouldn’t  this  mo¬ 
ment  have  been  tender  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  entire  action  seemed  brutal, 
a  passion  founded  on  the  desperation 
of  our  surroundings  and  our  unpre¬ 
dictable  futures. 

“Go,  Flower,”  I  ordered,  breaking 
away.  “You  can’t  stay  any  longer. 
You’ll  be  caught.” 

She  stared  at  me  without  the 
slightest  change  of  expression.  It 
was  almost  as  though  she  hadn’t 
heard  me  at  all.  Once  more  I  cried, 
and  this  time  my  voice  bordered 
upon  a  shout. 

“Go!” 

Before  she  had  even  reached  the 
door  I  felt  myself  becoming  engulfed 
by  loneliness.  My  stomach  retched. 
Twice  I  moved  to  go  after  her  but 
both  times  I  stopped  in  the  door¬ 
way,  not  daring  to  risk  watching  her 
travel  down  the  corridor. 

Mid-afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  American  progress  be¬ 
came  very  evident.  The  troops  were 
so  confident  of  taking  the  village 
they  had  deemed  it  fitting  to  send 
only  one  bomber  over  the  area  and 
to  drop  only  one  bomb,  to  weaken 
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resistance  behind  the  lines.  It  landed 
just  beyond  the  little  bridge,  which 
had  crumpled  appropriately  from  the 
concussion.  The  trees  no  longer 
stood  concealing  the  houses  from  our 
station.  The  houses,  like  the  bridge, 


were  broken  and  somehow  something 
in  my  life  had  been  broken,  too,  I 
thought  as  I  boarded  the  truck  which 
was  to  evacuate  me  farther  back  up 
the  line. 


j, 
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Fall  is  a  raider,  ho 
Riding  with  eyes  aglow, 

Smashing  what  he  does  not  know. 

Burning  the  lacquered  halls, 

Ripping  the  silken  shawls, 

Spurring  through  bright  courtyards  where  tall  fountains  blow. 

Summer  is  a  Chinese  Emperor  Feeing  south  before  invaders, 

Riding  with  his  womenfolk  in  painted  carts, 

Leaving  his  Hall  of  the  Dappled  Forest  and  his  glade-like  chamber, 
Silk-robed  and  perfumed,  he  turns  on  the  cushions,  gazing  back, 
Watching  red  flame-tongues  dance  against  the  sky. 


—  Robert  Tracy 


My  feline  friend  will  meet  his  end 
On  the  catnip  trail. 

He’ll  have  a  fit.  I’m  sure  of  it. 

He’ll  flail  his  tail. 

He’ll  push  the  claws  out  of  his  paws 
And  loudly  wail 

At  what  he  sees  with  cat  D.  T.’s. 

It  simply  cannot  fail. 

How  I  retch  when  I  consider  that 
’Twas  catnip  did  this  to  my  cat. 
Within  the  passage  of  a  trice 
From  innocent  pursuit  of  mice 
He  turned  into  so  vile  a  thing 
I  long  to  give  his  neck  a  wring. 
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The  truth  I  cautiously  confide 
Is  that  he  is  a  Jekyll-Hyde 
And  while  the  awful  spells  abide, 

Poor  Jekyll  can’t  put  Hyde  aside. 

Ah,  once  it  was  his  wont  to  stay 
Caught  up  in  yarn  and  play  all  day. 

But  now  he  much  prefers  to  lurk 
Down  in  the  gloomy  basement-murk 
And  frighten  little  children  —  Boo! 

He  can  be  quite  repulsive,  too. 

He  is  a  mongrel,  head  Persian,  middle  Siamese  and  end  Angora.  Who 
could  resist  such  a  pet  shop  bargain?  1  slapped  a  half  dollar  on  the  counter 
and  said,  t(Wrap  it  up.” 

And  with  my  bundle  homeward-bent 
I  haste  to  my  apart-a-ment. 

I  set  him  on  the  Murphy  bed, 

Upon  the  green  and  yellow  spread, 

Watched  him  curl  into  a  ball 
And  off  to  kitty-dreamland  fall. 

Here  I  must  with  much  distress 
Almost  blushingly  confess 
I  lingered  like  a  loving  mother 
Went  to  all  the  fuss  and  bother 
To  smile  the  kind  of  smile  that’s  on  a 
Mona  Lisa  or  Madonna, 

Then  ran  downtown  to  buy  a  bottle, 

The  type  that  babies  love  to  throttle. 

Since  kittens  are  of  infant-ilk, 

I  warmed  him  up  a  shot  of  milk. 

7  actually  took  my  life  in  my  hands  when  I  smuggled  him  into  my 
domicile.  The  landlord  loathes  everything  that  moves  about  and  doesn’t 
pay  rent.  He  even  forced  me  to  get  rid  of  my  Creeping  Ivy. 

Yet  my  loving  ways  grew  so  erratic 
That  from  the  landlord’s  laden  attic 
Risking  loss  of  every  rib, 

I  purloined  an  outdated  crib 
And  kept  it  in  my  only  closet 
Which  wasn’t  awfully  overt,  was  it? 

By  night  I’d  wheel  it  stealthily 
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Into  my  bedroom-sanctuary. 

Lovingly  I’d  lift  the  kitten 
To  the  silken  puff  put  it  in. 

A  bedtime  story  I  would  read 
Of  Puss-’n-Boots,  the  Pedigreed, 

With  which  he  grew  so  much  impressed 
He  would  not  lay  him  down  to  rest. 

But  after  having  said  his  prayers 
Insist  I  buy  a  couple  of  pairs 
Of  boots  ! 

’Twas  thus  we  went  without  event 
From  kit  to  cat 
Quite  well  guided,  coincided 
In  a  process  that 

Stood  in  good  stead  him  as  years  sped 
Never  left  him  flat, 

The  tender  breeding,  careful  feeding 
I  gave  to  the  brat. 

But  when  he  reached  age  eleven 
I  told  him  cats  don’t  come  from  heaven, 
Filling  up  the  empty  void 
With  choice  select-i-ons  from  Freud. 

He  nodded  acquiescence  as 
I  said  all  courtship  that  he  has 
Must  be  upon  a  lofty  plane 
And  in  a  —  yes  —  Platonic  vein. 

For  he  should  be  a  cultured  thing 
According  to  his  upbringing. 

My  expectations  were  rewarded: 
Affiliations  were  not  sordid. 

From  alley-cats  he  shied  away 
With  dainty  Siamese  he’d  stay 
Playing  ’neath  the  elder  limb 
A  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  them. 
How  cute! 

Inquiring  looks  into  good  books 
Gave  me  the  knack 
To  raise  him  and  appraise  him 
Of  all  he'd.  lack. 
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His  fur  was  fine  and  so  his  mind. 

He  wouldn’t  arch  his  back 
Until  one  day  I  gave  away 
While  at  a  supper  snack. 

At  twenty-one  I’d  thought  it  fit 
For  him  to  have  a  nip  of  it, 

The  stuff  that  makes  a  kitty  playful, 

Makes  his  long  and  lonely  day  full, 

Catnip,  that  disgusting  weed, 

Of  which  there  is  no  earthly  need. 

Appended  to  a  dissertation 
I  offered  him  a  half  a  ration. 

This  he  took  in  hasty  fashion 
Swallowed  whole  without  discretion. 

His  eyes  grew  wild,  his  fur  stood  up, 

He  knocked  over  my  coffee  cup 
And  with  his  wooly  tail  a-reeling 
Leaped  about  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

This  action  could  not  but  deflect 
From  him  my  erstwhile  fond  respect. 

After  this  first  taste,  he  informed  me  that  his  consumption  of  it  would 
be  henceforth  habitual,  and  his  agent  in  its  procurement  me  if  I  wished  to 
avoid  forcible  evacuation  of  the  premises. 

He’d  seize  it  with  an  eager  paw 
And  cram  it  in  his  gaping  maw 
Grinning  broadly  at  the  savor 
Of  the  titillating  flavor. 

Next  the  transformation  came. 

His  placid  features  weren’t  the  same. 

And  noted  I  to  my  surprise 
He’d  promptly  doubled  up  in  size. 

His  purr  swells  out  into  a  roar 
His  forepaws  come  up  off  the  floor. 

He  slaps  me  with  the  pressure  cooker 
Says,  "I’m  off  to  get  a  looker. 

No  more  dainty  Siamese. 

I  want  a  dirty  one  with  fleas. 

And  now  I’ll  see  you  later,  toots.’’ 

He  stalks  off  in  my  fishing  boots. 
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Friends,  you  cannot  imagine  the  subsequent  indignities  that  I  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  that  slobbering  animal.  Why,  I  became  finally  so  hard  put 
that  I  was  forced  to 

Hire  men  who  severally 
Threw  him  and  his  into  the  alley. 

I  sighed  and  said  at  last  I’m  rid 
Of  the  thing  that  catnip  did. 

But  every  night  beneath  my  window 
A  shabby  figure  big  but  thin  though 
Grovels  in  my  old  ash  bucket 
Where  I  have  the  catnip  tucked. 

His  zest  for  living  calmly  cowed 
Travelling  with  the  alley-crowd, 

He  sits  nocturnal  on  our  fence 
Ears  adroop  in  indolence 
Haggard  ghost  of  former  self, 

Wretched  feline,  bestial  elf 
Howling  with  his  tipsy  sway, 

"You’ve  Made  Me  What  I  am  Today." 

I  changed  address  in  a  week  or  less 
To  circumvent  the  noise 
That  he  provided  and  decided 
To  regain  my  poise. 

Heed  experience.  Feed  peppermints 
To  Nemesis  of  mice 
No  alcohols  or  catnip  balls, 

If  you  take  my  advice. 

—  Ronald  Weyand 


FEAR  IN  THE  ROOM 


By  JAMES  W.  RYAN 


The  pale,  yellow  stream  of  light 
cut  through  the  night,  groped  for 
an  opening  in  the  dense  forest  wall, 
failed  and  halted  at  the  edge  of  the 
impenetrable  jungle.  Undaunted,  a 
feeble  beam  hastened  back  toward 
a  small  bungalow  set  on  stilts  in  the 
middle  of  a  clearing  recently  hacked 
from  the  surrounding  vegetation, 
crept  through  a  tiny  opening  in  its 
side  and  returned  to  an  antiquated 
kerosene  lamp  from  which  it  had 
started.  Gathering  strength  and  re¬ 
newed  confidence  the  light  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fray,  only  to  be  eter¬ 
nally  stopped  short  by  the  ever 
vigilant  foliage. 

A  small  offshoot  of  the  soot- 
covered  lamp,  refusing  to  aid  its  big¬ 
ger  brethren,  playfully  flickered  on 
a  shiny,  silver  object  that  caught  its 
light  and  threw  it  back  again.  The 
object  was  a  British  service  revolver 
that  lay  on  the  same  table  as  the 
source  of  the  light  and  its  brilliance 
was  reflected  in  two  narrow  slit  eyes 
sunk  deep  in  rolls  of  fat  in  the  face 
of  a  very  stout  man,  seated  in  a  small 
reeded  chair  beside  the  table.  Beads 
of  sweat  covered  his  face  and  tiny 
streams  formed  diminutive  lakes  in 
the  folds  of  his  face.  A  dirty  hand¬ 
kerchief  thrust  itself  from  the  coat 
of  his  damp,  wrinkled  suit,  but  his 


swollen  white  hands  did  not  reach 
for  it.  Clutched  instead  in  his  hands 
was  a  tattered  newspaper,  two  weeks 
old  but  greedily  seized  and  eagerly 
devoured.  The  journal  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  read  over  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  but  still  the  stout  one’s  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  on  the  front  page.  He 
had  read  that  page  thoroughly  but 
now  he  was  staring  straight  ahead  at 
the  headline,  not  a  muscle  in  his  body 
moving. 

"LORD  AVERY  RETURNS  TO 
ENGLAND"  read  the  main  title 
underneath  the  newspaper  head, 
Calcutta  Indian  Daily.  It  was  for 
the  week  of  September  fifth. 

One  would  not  have  to  look  too 
closely  to  see  that  the  shapeless  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  chair  was  holding  himself 
rigid,  not  moving  any  part  of  his 
body.  The  perspiration  ran  down 
his  face,  burnt  his  eyes,  and  the 
taste  of  salt  was  bitter  in  his  mouth, 
yet  he  made  no  move  to  use  the  dirty 
cloth  that  hung  from  his  breast 
pocket.  His  arms  were  in  agony  from 
tightly  clutching  the  paper  with  his 
pudgy  hands  for  over  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  yet  he  made  no  motion  to  loose 
them.  The  revolver  glistened  on  the 
table  and  though  the  pitiful  figure 
in  linen  eagerly  desired  to  grasp  it, 
he  dared  not. 
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Yet,  if  any  were  to  view  this  poorly 
lit  room  at  this  time,  they  would 
quickly  say  without  fear  of  being 
quoted  that  the  frozen  form  was 
alone.  Yet  if  the  observer  were  to 
ask  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  his 
opinion,  the  answer  would  be  quickly 
fired  back,  "You  blind  fool,  I’m  not 
alone  and  I  haven’t  been  alone  for 
at  least  the  last  fifteen  minutes." 

The  feeling  that  another  presence 
was  in  the  room  was  not  felt  at  once 
but  had  gradually  made  itself  known 
to  him  over  a  period  of  time.  There 
had  been  no  unusual  sounds,  no 
strange  movement,  nothing  had  been 
seen  or  heard,  still  something  or 
someone  had  entered  stealthily  while 
he  sat  there  engrossed  in  the  paper. 

"LORD  AVERY  RETURNS  TO 
ENGLAND"  was  the  news  that  had 
first  caught  his  eye  and  he  had 
thought  to  himself,  "Yes,  Avery  goes 
back  to  receive  more  honors  while  I 
die  in  this  sweathole.  He  always 
had  the  best  of  it.  At  Oxford  it  was 
Avery,  captain  of  the  crew  and 
cricket,  who  got  all  the  accolades, 
while  I  had  to  watch  and  listen  to 
them  cheer  the  beggar  on.  Then 
the  service,  and  just  because  the  con¬ 
ceited  fool  gets  on  Kitchener’s  staff 
and  the  general  defeats  the  dervishes 
at  Omdurman  in  ’98,  they  make 
Avery,  Sir  John  Avery.  I  fight  the 
campaign  as  an  officer  of  the  line  and 
receive  only  the  commander’s  thanks 
along  with  thousands  of  others.  Now, 
after  I  successfully  help  him  hush 


up  the  Cawnpore  affair,  Avery  goes 
back  to  England  and  for  my  part  in 
the  affair  I’m  assigned  to  this  god¬ 
forsaken  pesthole  as  a  district  com¬ 
missioner,  where  I’ll  rot  to  the  end 
of  my  days  forgotten." 

It  was  while  these  thoughts  were 
running  through  his  head  that  slowly 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  terror  had  en¬ 
compassed  him.  He  tried  to  push  it 
away  at  first  by  delving  deeper  into 
the  yellowed  journal,  his  bitter 
memories  and  dashed  hopes.  But 
minute  by  minute  a  feeling  of  appre¬ 
hension  had  lapped  against  him  and 
finally  moulded  him  into  a  silent 
statue. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "some¬ 
thing  is  now  in  this  room  with  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  wasn’t  here  be¬ 
fore." 

As  a  cold  wave  of  terror  started  to 
climb  his  back,  an  inner  voice  warned, 
"Now,  now,  take  it  slow,  old  man, 
don’t  get  excited.” 

"I  am,  I  am,"  he  almost  shouted 
aloud,  becoming  angry  with  himself 
for  losing  the  self-control  that  he 
prized. 

"Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  let 
myself  go  over  something  I  can’t 
even  see?  Well,  I’m  not,  do  you 
hear,  I’m  not.  I’ll  find  out  what’s 
in  this  room  and  the  devil  take  it 
when  I’m  through  with  it.  Those 
fools  in  the  Government  House,  I’ll 
show  them  .  .  .  think  I’m  not  fitted 
for  anything  better  than  this  hell  .  .  . 
we’ll  see,  we’ll  see. 
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"So  what  if  I  am  at  a  disadvantage, 
I’ll  find  out  what  it  is  ..  .  just  keep 
calm  .  .  .  reason  this  out.  Couldn’t 
be  one  of  those  filthy  Sepoys  ...  of 
course  maybe  I  should  have  listened 
to  what  Gordon  said  on  how  to  treat 
them  .  .  .  never,  these  blackface 
devils,  I  should  never  curry  their 
favor  .  .  .  no,  they’ll  take  what  I  give 
them  and  like  it,  too  .  .  .  they 
wouldn’t  dare  to  touch  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  administrators. 

"You  clumsy  fool,’’  the  bloated 
one  cursed  himself,  "you’ve  got  your 
back  to  the  door.  But  I  closed  it 
and  barred  it.  You’re  sure  .  .  .  yes, 
don’t  you  remember  that  cursed  bar 
almost  took  my  finger  off  when  I 
dropped  it  in  place  ...  oh  yes,  that’s 
right  .  .  .  and  there  are  no  windows 
to  my  back,  so  none  of  those  heathens 
could  enter  that  way.” 

Continuing  in  this  line  of  reason, 
he  went  on,  "Now  that  leaves  three 
windows  and  that  trapdoor  right  in 
front  of  me  .  .  .  no,  no  one  could 
have  entered  that  way  without  my 
seeing  them  ...  do  you  think  I’m 
blind?  This  blasted  lamp,  I  might 
as  well  be  sitting  in  the  dark  for  all 
the  light  it  gives  .  .  .  those  shadows 
in  the  corner  .  .  .  dark  up  above  those 
rafters  .  .  .  no,  don’t  be  foolish,  if 
anybody  came  in  I  would  have  seen 
him  .  .  .  can  cross  out  any  idea  of 
it  being  human. 

"I  think  I  can  leave  the  ghosts 
out,”  he  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
continued  to  narrow  suspects  down. 


"Only  people  with  imaginations  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  foolishness,  crazy  fools 

.  .  .  thank  heavens  I’m  above  such 

« 

things. 

"Well,”  he  went  on,  "if  it  isn’t  a 
two-legged  creature  it  must  be  a  four¬ 
legged  one  .  .  .  but  what?  ...  it 
couldn’t  be  an  elephant,  I  think  I 
might  have  seen  it,”  and  once  again 
he  enjoyed  another  little  chuckle, 
but  still  he  kept  his  body  like  a 
carved  Buddha,  intent  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

"What  other  kinds  of  unearthly 
beasts  are  there  in  this  territory  .  .  . 
tigers,  pigs  .  .  .  but  that’s  the  reason 
the  house  is  on  stilts  to  keep  them 
off  .  .  .  fearsome  devils,”  he  muttered 
as  he  recalled  many  stories  of  man- 
eaters  he  had  heard  back  in  Calcutta. 

"Smithers  was  always  a  great  one 
for  telling  me  those  tales  ...  I 
think  he  knew  they  terrified  me  .  .  . 
he  always  kept  repeating  the  exploits 
of  that  man-eater  of  Jaghdpur  when¬ 
ever  I  came  around  ...  a  pox  on  him 
for  his  cold-blooded  manners.” 

A  new  wave  of  fear  spread  over 
him  and  almost  destroyed  his  cold 
demeanor  but  with  a  great  struggle 
he  kept  his  self-control  and  continued 
reasoning. 

"Yes,  I  can  safely  dismiss  the  idea 
of  it’s  being  a  tiger  or  a  boar  .  .  . 
neither  of  them  would  be  capable  of 
climbing  those  poles  .  .  .  maybe  I 
am  letting  my  imagination  run  away 
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.  .  .  I’ve  had  a  hard  day  and  that 
trouble  with  the  chief  has  put  me 
on  edge  .  .  .  relax,  relax  .  .  .  there 
must  be  a  simple  solution  to  this.” 

Relaxing  in  mind  and  body, 
an  almost  imperceptible  tranquillity 
could  be  seen  to  flitter  over  the  man 
in  the  chair  and  it  was  with  a  much 
lighter  mind  that  he  went  on. 

"Of  course  very  silly  of  me  .  .  . 
really  .  .  .  anyone  can  see  that  there 
is  nothing  here  .  .  .  better  take  it  easy, 
old  man,  or  they’ll  be  shipping  you 
off  on  half  pay.” 

This  reasoning  had  a  profound 
effect  on  him  and  this  time  a  per¬ 
ceptible  relaxing  could  be  seen.  The 
perspiration  flowing  from  his  fore¬ 
head  slowed  down  to  a  dribble,  the 
swollen  fingers  loosened  their  grasp 
on  the  musty  paper  and  slowly  re¬ 
gained  some  of  their  natural  color, 
and  finally  blinking  his  eyes  that 
were  smarting  from  the  reflection  of 
the  lamp  on  the  revolver  and  the  salt 
of  the  perspiration  he  let  his  body 
go  slack. 

"Very  foolish  of  me,  really,  quite 
stupid  ...  I  can’t  let  this  happen 
every  night,  really  too  much  ...  I 
can  see  the  fellows  at  the  club  now, 
they  would  really  josh  me  to  death 
if  they  heard  of  this  .  .  .  this  blasted 
chair,  really  too  small  .  .  .  must  see 
about  getting  a  new  one.” 

As  these  conflicting  thoughts  ran 
through  his  head  he  still  kept  the 
same  position,  maintaining  his  hold 
on  the  paper,  because  another 


thought  had  started  to  raise  its  head 
slowly,  but  the  King’s  servant  kept 
holding  it  down,  not  daring  to  let 
it  rise  even  for  consideration,  afraid 
that  his  surmising  might  prove  cor¬ 
rect. 

"Come  now,  old  fellow,  you  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  here  .  .  .  yes,  yes.  I  did, 
didn’t  I,  but  what  if  .  .  .  no,  don’t  be 
a  fool,  why  let  your  imagination  run 
away  .  .  .  yes,  I  know,  but  still  .  .  . 
what  if  I’m  right  .  .  .  God  no  .  .  .it 
couldn’t  be,  it  mustn’t  be.” 

The  perspiration  burst  its  bounds 
and  sent  waves  of  salty  sweat  down 
his  face.  His  hands  convulsed  the 
paper  and  took  on  the  color  of  new- 
carved  ivory.  His  eyes  became  wide 
open,  disdaining  the  light  and  salt 
that  made  them  red  and  swollen  and 
then  the  greatest  feeling  of  dread 
and  terror  he  had  ever  known  rose 
from  his  breast  and  overwhelmed 
him.  His  heart  pounded  in  his  chest, 
his  mouth  felt  dry  and  his  tongue 
so  swollen  that  he  was  sure  it  would 
choke  him,  while  his  breath  came  in 
short  gasps. 

"What’ll  I  do  ...  if  I  move  I’m 
lost  .  .  .  but  still  I  can’t  sit  here 
forever  .  .  .  you  fool,”  an  inner  voice 
screamed,  "gather  your  wits  about 
you  and  think  this  out.  But  what  if 
it  is  in  the  beams  above  me  or  in 
back  of  me  .  .  .  I’m  lost.” 

Slowly  a  feeling  of  calm  confi¬ 
dence  came  back  to  him  because  he 
now  knew  who  the  unknown  was. 
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In  some  dark  shadow  a  hideous  death 
lay  coiled,  mute  and  staring.  He 
knew  he  was  right  —  even  at  that 
moment  the  deadly,  hooded  Hama¬ 
dryad  might  be  preparing  to  strike. 
He  knew  for  sure  that  his  antagonist 
was  none  other  than  the  venomous 
king  cobra. 

After  the  first  wave  of  terror  had 
swept  over  him,  he  struggled  to 
gather  his  courage  as  many  thoughts 
ran  wildly  through  his  head.  "Where 
is  the  devilish  thing,  I  heard  that 
their  poison  kills  in  a  few  moments 
.  .  .  ugh,  just  the  thought  of  them 
. . .  that  little  grass  snake  that  tangled 
itself  around  my  foot  when  I  was  a 
boy,  that  almost  killed  me  ...  I 
wonder  what  Avery  would  do  in 
my  position;  he’s  always  so  calm 
and  cool  .  .  .  really  have  to  admire 
him  .  .  .  but  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
this  myself.  Think  now,  it  couldn’t 
have  got  in  from  behind,  there’s  no 
opening  there.  Of  course  it  wouldn’t 
need  much  room  ...  no,  the  light 
must  have  attracted  it.  It  could  have 
come  in  any  of  those  three  windows 
I’m  facing  .  .  .  yes,  that’s  what  it 
must  have  done  ...  no  doubt  about 
it  ...  I  must  be  right  ...  I  have  to 
be  right.  But  where  is  it  now?  .  .  . 
it  probably  came  in  that  window  on 
the  left.  Then  it  should  be  in  the 
shadows  made  by  those  trunks 
against  the  wall  ...  to  get  at  me  it 
has  to  cross  the  light  cast  by  the 
lantern.  I’ll  teach  it  a  lesson  .  .  . 
thought  it  had  me,  heh,  I’ll  show  it 
a  thing  or  two  .  .  .  I’ll  shoot  it  as 


it  shows  itself.  Wish  Smithers  and 
the  fellows  at  the  club  could  see  how 
I’ve  solved  this  one  .  .  .  they  wouldn’t 
be  so  high  and  mighty  .  .  .  wait  till 
I  tell  them.’’ 

Overflowing  with  bravado  and 
self-praise,  H.  Thomas  Alistair,  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  King,  former  captain  of 
the  Sixtieth  Foot,  and  second  in 
charge  at  the  Cawnpore  affair,  ar¬ 
rogantly  cast  the  paper  aside,  wiped 
his  face  with  a  swaggering  gesture 
of  his  hand,  and  insolently  reached 
for  the  revolver  glittering  against 
the  table. 

*  *  * 

"Then  you  say  the  cause  of  death 
was  paralysis  caused  by  snakebite?’’ 

"Definitely,  probably  a  cobra. 
They  abound  in  this  territory  but  the 
autopsy  will  tell  for  sure,"  answered 
a  small,  dark  man  who  had  some 
claims  to  being  a  doctor  to  a  young 
fellow  in  the  uniform  of  the  British 
India  Service. 

"Yes,  it  most  likely  was  one,  and 
judging  from  the  layout  of  the  place 
I’d  say  it  came  in  through  that  small 
window  near  the  roof,  crossed  the 
beams  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
came  down  that  support  and  raised 
itself  to  its  full  height  right  in  back 
of  him.  Probably  struck  him  when 
he  changed  his  position,"  the  uni¬ 
formed  one  theorized. 

"I  suppose  you’re  right,"  replied 
the  doctor  and  continued  drily,  "he 
must  have  been  a  typical  provincial 
commissioner,  stupid  and  incapable 
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of  sensing  danger.  No  doubt  that’s 
why  he  was  assigned  here.  Look  at 
his  revolver  lying  right  on  the  table.” 


"I  agree  with  you,  doctor,  the  poor 
devil  didn’t  even  know  it  was  in  the 
room.” 


ydcraperS 

Cold, 

And  sharp, 

And  hard, 

The  fingers  of  steel  and  stone 
Clutch  at  the  clouds, 

Point  to  the  sun, 

And  cast  their  long  shadows  on  the  streets. 

The  restless  hum 
Of  myriad  machines 
Pervades  the  atmosphere. 

The  busy  buzz 
Of  high  pressure  voices 
Rattles  on  mahogany  walls. 

"Operator, 

What’s  the  matter? 

Line  is  busy? 

Gone  out,  is  he  .  .  .?” 

(Always  hurrying, 

Always  worrying, 
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Got  to  get  away 
Take  a  day  off 
Go  away  off 
To  the  links  and  play.) 

Cool  and  green 
The  undulating  lawn 
Stretches  out  of  sight 
Mottled  by  men  in  white 
With  clubs  in  their  hands 
Stalking  small  white  balls. 

"Getting  better  all  the  time, 

Just  went  through  in  eighty-nine. 

Gives  you  a  new  lease  on  life  .  .  . 

Think  I’ll  go  and  tell  the  wife." 

Down  in  the  crowded,  rushing,  crushing  streets 
Deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  massive  buildings 
There  is  no  sun. 

There  are  no  trees. 

There  is  no  living  thing. 

But  only  men 
In  double-breasted  suits. 

Here  is  a  desert 
Teeming  with  empty  life, 

Producing  vast  amounts 
Of  Steel  and  paper, 

Paper  and  steel. 


Joseph  McLellan 


THE  LONESOME  WHISTLE 

By  ROBERT  TRACY 
Illustrated  by  Jack  Donovan 


The  late  afternoon  sun  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  elms  in  long,  thin  lances 
and  the  husky  smell  of  burning 
leaves  rose  from  the  gutters  of  the 
wide  spacious  streets  that  had 
watched  Revere  go  by.  Lamps  were 
already  lighted  in  some  of  the  high 
white  houses  and,  "suppertime,” 
Burns  said  to  himself  sharply  as  he 
drove  along  and  then,  "appletime.” 
That  had  always  been  a  private  joke 
between  him  and  Dave  —  once  when 
his  wife  was  late  getting  home  he’d 
served  six  apples  on  a  tray  for  supper 
and  they’d  always  kidded  about  it 
after,  not  very  funny,  you  know,  but 
a  kind  of  pleasant  joke  that  always 
brought  a  smile.  He  wondered  if 
Dave  ever  smiled  about  it  now  or 
even  thought  about  it.  Probably  not. 
I  wonder  if  he’s  changed  much,  he 
thought.  I  couldn’t  bear  it  if  he’s 
changed  much.  He  slapped  his 
pocket,  remembered  cigarettes,  and 
turned  down  Main  Street  towards  the 
drugstore.  "That  boy  must  smoke,” 
he  muttered.  "Yes,  likely  he’ll 
smoke.  Dave  was  just  learning  how 
when  he  went  away.  Can’t  remem¬ 
ber  his  brand  though.  The  first  time 
I  caught  him  it  was  stinkweed.” 


The  square  was  almost  empty  of 
people  and  a  policeman  was  lower¬ 
ing  the  flag  from  the  town  flagpole 
on  the  common  as  he  passed.  Old 
Miss  Healy  was  hurrying  past  the 
postoffice  and  he  wondered  if  she 
knew  Dave  was  coming  home.  She’d 
been  his  sixth-grade  teacher  and 
when  he  first  went  away  she’d  writ¬ 
ten  often,  long  bulky  letters  in  a 
round  Palmer-method  hand,  the 
mother-son  letters  of  a  childless 
woman.  She  hadn’t  written  any  for 
a  long  time  now.  She  must  know 
he’s  coming  he  thought  as  he  parked 
the  car,  somebody  must  have  told 
her.  No  need  for  me  to  bother  her 
(he  hurried  into  the  drugstore), 
somebody  must  have  told  her. 

The  drugstore  was  bright  and 
empty  and  it  smelled  of  chocolate 
syrup  and  corn  plaster  and  cheap 
perfume.  Mr.  Turner  came  forward 
as  he  entered  and  nodded.  "Your 
boy  cornin’  tonight?”  he  asked  as  he 
stepped  behind  the  counter.  "I 
thought  he  was.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Burns  softly. 
"He’s  coming  home  tonight.  Four 
years  away  from  home.  That’s  a 
long  time.” 

"Sure  is.  8:40  train,  I  expect?” 
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"That’s  right.  The  evening  train. 
The  wife  and  I  will  be  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  him  tonight." 

"We’ll  be  over  tomorrow,  Alice 
and  me,"  said  the  druggist,  arrang¬ 
ing  his  hands  on  the  marble  counter, 
and  then,  gazing  out  the  window, 
"Feels  like  winter  already.  Almanac 
says  lots  of  snow  this  year.  Saw  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  heading  south 
last  week,  and  that’s  two  weeks 
earlier’n  usual.  It’ll  be  a  cold  one." 

"Long  and  cold,"  agreed  Burns 
and  then,  remembering  his  errand, 
"Let’s  have  a  carton  of  cigarettes  — 
Camels,  I  guess.  And  better  give  me 
a  quart  of  ice  cream  —  vanilla  and 
chocolate.  We’ll  have  a  boy  in  the 
house  tonight’ll  have  to  be  fed.  He’ll 
be  hungry  after  the  trip,  and  worn 
out.  Probably  want  to  go  straight  to 
bed  after  supper  and  I  won’t  blame 
him.  The  wife’s  going  to  leave  sup¬ 
per  warming  in  the  oven  while  we’re 
at  the  station  and  it’ll  be  nice  and  hot 
when  we  get  home.  And  Dave’s 
room’s  all  fixed  up  ready  for  him. 
I  better  get  started,  though  —  plenty 
of  last  minute  jobs  to  be  done  yet. 
Good  night." 

"Good  night  now,"  answered  the 
druggist,  watching  him  out  the  door 
into  the  rosy  square.  "If  you  need 
anything,  why  just  call  on  us.  Just 
let  us  know." 

Back  in  the  car  he  suddenly  felt 
very  tired  and  old,  and  he  turned 
and  drove  the  Buick  out  of  the  square 
and  back  down  Main  Street  towards 


home.  At  his  own  street  he  slowed 
down,  then  drove  round  the  block 
and  off  along  Laurel  Street,  out 
towards  the  country.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  houses  began  to  get  smaller 
and  father  apart  and  up  ahead  a 
blue-smoky  sort  of  autumn  dusk  was 
coming  on,  pouring  its  haze  into  the 
shallow  valleys.  At  the  top  of  a 
low  hill  he  stopped,  turned  the  car 
around,  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  looked  out  over  the  town. 

Below  him  church  towers  rose  with 
the  smoke  from  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  trees  and  rooftops  and  the  gold 
ball  on  the  flagpole  glinted  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
field  beside  him  three  black  cows 
were  fighting  over  scraps  of  corn  left 
by  the  harvester.  Somewhere  a  piano 
was  playing  and  its  music  came  to 
him  faintly,  immeasurably  refined  and 
sweetened  by  distance.  The  lake 
glittered  dully  like  tarnished  silver, 
a  woman  called  for  her  children  and, 
"how  beautiful  it  is,"  he  thought 
with  a  sudden  catch  at  his  throat. 
"How  beautiful  it  all  is." 

Dave  had  skated  and  fished  on 
Moll’s  Lake,  he  recalled,  and  once 
the  police  had  had  to  rescue  him 
from  a  raft  in  the  middle.  He  had 
taken  a  girl  there  once,  too,  and 
parked  on  the  shore  drive  —  remem¬ 
bering,  he  remembered  the  sudden 
stab  of  astonishment  he  had  felt  at 
seeing  the  car  there  that  night  and 
the  long  talk  they’d  had  later  on  — 
"But  things  are  different  from  your 
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day,  Dad,”  Dave  had  kept  saying. 
"You  just  don’t  understand.  Things 
are  different  now.”  Lights  were  go¬ 
ing  on  in  all  the  houses  now  and  a 
row  of  them  blinked  into  life  along 
the  facade  of  the  hospital.  "How 
beautiful  it  all  is,”  he  repeated  aloud, 
starting  the  car.  "How  beautiful. 
And  tonight  Dave’s  coming  home. 
It’s  been  a  long  time.  It’ll  be  good 
to  have  him  here  with  us.  He  should 
be  with  his  own  people.  Back  among 
his  own.  Back  where  he’s  wanted 
and  loved.” 

He  turned  on  the  ignition,  put  the 
car  into  gear  and  drove  slowly  back 
into  town,  delaying  his  arrival  at 
home  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
he  had  at  last  turned  into  his  own 
driveway  and  stopped  he  sat  in  the 
car  a  long  time  before  entering  the 
house,  watching  the  first  stars  ap¬ 
pearing  one  by  one  against  the  dull 
sky. 

When  he  finally  went  inside  he 
found  his  wife  upstairs,  sitting  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  Dave’s  bedroom 
and  he  went  and  stood  beside  her. 
She  looked  up  and  smiled  and  then 
reached  up  and  took  his  hand.  "It’s 
a  delayed  homecoming,”  she  said. 
"Look  how  I’ve  fixed  up  the  room 
though.  Mrs.  Hennessey  gave  me 
the  flowers.” 

"It  seems  like  old  times,  this  wait¬ 
ing  for  Dave,”  said  her  husband 
softly  as  he  crossed  to  the  window. 
"But  things  are  going  to  be  different 
now,  a  whole  lot  different.  It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hard  on  you,  and  that’s 


what  worries  me.  But  I  guess  there’s 
no  use  talking  about  it  —  it’s  too  late 
now.” 

"It’s  almost  8:30,”  said  his  wife, 
jumping  up  with  a  nervous  flutter. 
"We’d  better  hurry.  We  can’t  have 
him  coming  in  and  us  not  there  to 
meet  the  train.  We  haven’t  got  ten 
minutes  you  know.  Put  your  coat 
on  and  let’s  get  started.” 

"I’m  ready  now.  Better  bundle 
up  —  it’s  kind  of  chilly  out,  and 
there’s  a  touch  of  winter  in  the  air. 
The  car’s  right  in  the  driveway.”  . 

"Leave  a  light  on,”  she  said.  "We 
won’t  be  long,  and  we  want  the  place 
to  look  welcomy.” 

"All  right,”  he  said  mechanically, 
and  then  he  noticed  her  staring  at 
nothing  and,  "All  right,”  he  said 
again  sharply  to  jolt  her  back  to  the 
present.  They  stood  there  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  two  aging  people  with  faces 
of  stone,  past  birth  and  begetting. 
A  slight  wind  rattled  the  branches 
above  their  heads  and  then,  as  they 
stood  listening,  they  heard  the  toot 
of  a  train  whistle,  low  and  far  off 
and  infinitely  sad,  deep  in  the  valley 
behind  the  town,  and  "Two-Mile 
Trestle,”  they  said,  hurrying  to  the 
car.  "Train’ll  be  here  any  minute. 
We’ve  got  to  hurry.  Come  on.” 

The  car  started  with  a  roar  and 
he  backed  it  clumsily  out  of  the  drive¬ 
way  and  headed  west  towards  the 
square  and  the  depot.  At  the  corner 
of  their  street  a  couple  were  strolling 
hand  in  hand  and  further  along  an 
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old  man  was  helping  a  little  girl  walk 
a  stonewall,  she  hesitating  at  each 
step,  and  a  spaniel  was  frolicking  on 
the  Doctor’s  lawn,  his  eyes  bright 
sparkles  in  the  headlights. 

’'Sure  seems  funny  to  have  him 
cornin’  on  the  8:40,”  she  said  at  last, 
as  they  turned  down  Main  Street 
towards  the  depot. 

"When  he  was  little  he’d  never 
go  to  bed  until  he’d  watched  it  come 
in  from  his  window,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band  with  the  air  of  one  repeating  a 
familiar  and  often  told  story.  "He’d 
have  to  hear  it  from  the  time  it  came 
along  under  Two-Mile  Trestle  right 
through  until  he  heard  the  whistle 
where  it  hits  Backside  Crossing  leav¬ 
ing  town.  And  before  he  went  away, 
when  he  went  to  school  in  the  city, 
he  used  to  take  the  8:40  home.  I 
used  to  meet  him  all  the  time.” 

"I  hope  the  house  looks  all  right,” 
she  said  irrelevantly.  "I  hope  it  looks 
all  right.  And  the  dinner  —  I’m 
worried  about  that.” 

"It  looks  wonderful,”  he  said  re¬ 
assuring  her.  "Never  looked  better. 
And  if  that  boy  don’t  like  the  dinner 
you  fixed,  why  he  just  isn’t  normal. 
Steak  and  scalloped  potatoes  —  why 
that  was  always  Dave’s  favorite 
dish.” 

A  signal  bell  began  to  ring  as  they 
crossed  the  tracks  and  the  clink-clink- 
clink  of  the  gates  coming  down 
sounded  in  the  crisp,  still  autumn  air 
as  he  pulled  up  beside  the  worn  brick 
station  and  came  to  a  rattling  stop 


on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  "Just 
in  time,”  he  muttered  to  his  wife 
and  the  wheels  of  the  approaching 
train  clacked  in  their  ears.  He  looked 
at  her  and  she  stared  back  steadily. 
"Come  on,”  he  said.  As  they  stepped 
out  the  great  engine  suddenly  loomed 
before  them  and  stopped  with  a 
hissing  and  a  rush  of  gritty  air. 

The  dingy  platform  was  all  but 
deserted  as  they  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  station  and  stood  be¬ 
side  the  door.  A  taxi-driver  lounged 
beside  them  and  two  or  three  boys 
argued  shrilly  as  they  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  evening  papers.  The 
agent  came  out  of  his  office  and 
nodded  to  them,  then  hurried  off 
down  the  platform  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ductor.  Now  the  few  passengers 
were  getting  down  —  two  old  men 
with  battered  lunch-boxes,  a  priest 
with  his  finger  stuck  in  his  Breviary, 
some  commuters  come  from  work¬ 
ing  late  in  town.  "D’you  see  him?” 
asked  his  wife  from  a  great  distance 
and,  "No,”  he  replied,  not  looking  at 
her,  and  then  they  both  saw  him,  a 
tall,  blond  Marine  climbing  down 
the  steps  of  the  baggage  car.  "Dave 
was  dark,”  she  whispered,  and  they 
pressed  forward  together  to  meet 
him,  and  as  they  did  he  halted  and 
stood  very  straight.  Behind  him  bales 
of  newspapers  thumped  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  one  by  one,  and  from  up 
ahead  came  a  mournful  warning  toot 
on  the  whistle.  The  Marine  made 
no  motion  but  when  they  were  up 
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to  him  he  saluted  and  said,  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burns,  isn’t  it?  I’m  Corporal  Rijss. 
I’ve  brought  your  son’s  body  home." 


"Of  course  you’ll  stay  at  our 
house,"  said  Mrs.  Burns. 

The  three  turned  together  to  face 
the  open  door  of  the  baggage  car. 


★ 


By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


X  ’VE  spent  the  summer  sitting  on 
many  ballroom  bandstands,  listening 
to  music  and  watching  dancers,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  person  does  neither  well. 
The  bands  switch  from  waltzes  to 
polkas  to  bop  and  the  congregation 
faithfully  changes  its  gum  to  the 
other  cheek  and  shuffles  a  little  more 
erratically.  Every  movement  is  abrupt 
and  graceless,  from  the  arm-pumping 
novice  to  the  back-breaking  dipper. 
And  the  appreciation  of  the  music  is 
practically  nil,  which  is,  by  and  large, 
quite  fitting  considering  the  music. 

However,  I  have  noticed  that  when 
the  crowd  does  surround  the  stand, 
it  is  for  a  flashy,  overpretentious  ar¬ 
rangement,  complete  with  wildly 
abandoned  drumming  and  screech¬ 
ing  brass  and  reeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  well  arranged  numbers,  or 
the  magnificent  singing  of  someone 
like  Tommy  Furtado,  elicits  little  re¬ 
sponse. 

Then  I  have  discovered  that  this 
square-dance-polka  fad  is  becoming 
an  impossible  nuisance  which  is  do¬ 
ing  more  to  hurt  the  music  business 
than  a  handful  of  marbles  on  a 
dance  floor.  Many  ballroom  owners 
are  discovering  that  they  can  make 
more  money  by  hiring  the  cheap  ban¬ 


jo  bands  than  they  can  with  the  more 
musical  orchestras.  A  tune  such  as 
"I  Never  See  Maggie  Alone,”  as 
plugged  by  Bob  Clayton,  sells  better 
than  "Pussywillow”  by  the  Dorsey 
Orchestra.  I  can  laugh  as  well  as 
anyone  at  any  novelty  tune,  but  why 
must  I  laugh  three  times  a  day,  every 
day,  at  anything? 

And  this  return  to  the  near-primi¬ 
tive  is  not  confined  to  the  popular 
music  field.  The  Savoy  is  opened 
again  in  Boston,  featuring  its  biggest 
money-maker,  the  Bob  Wilbur  Dixie¬ 
land  Band.  Although  the  musicians 
are  good  in  their  line,  the  music  that 
they  play  is  hardly  jazz,  at  least  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  play  it, 
and  it  is  often  an  insult  to  one’s  ears 
because  of  the  repetitious  phrasing 
and  paucity  of  new  ideas.  Personally, 
I  like  Dixieland  music;  listening  to 
it  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend,  you 
understand  him,  and  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  by  anything  he  might  do.  But 
this  college  crowd  adoration  of  a  mu¬ 
sic  type  that  has  little  to  offer  but 
an  opportunity  for  reminiscence  is 
something  I  do  not  understand. 

Nor  can  I  understand  the  current 
attitude  of  bop  musicians  and  their 
listeners.  Both  seem  to  seek  only 
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newness  and  startling  effects.  Too 
many  of  the  musicians  have  no  re¬ 
gard  for  matching  their  ideas  with 
their  performances.  Blend,  dy¬ 
namics,  shading,  and  intonation 
seem  to  be  things  of  the  past,  so 
much  so,  that  modern  music  often 
either  bores  or  offends  even  the  most 
friendly  listeners.  Naturally,  this 
general  lack  of  taste  and  organization 
doesn’t  include  all  modern  musicians. 
There  are  many  serious-minded  hop¬ 
pers  who  are  actually  creating  music 
which  has  meaning  and  form,  and 
which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  jazz  idiom.  But  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  smug  cultists,  and  their 
followers,  are  reducing  what  started 
as  a  serious  attempt  to  create  some¬ 
thing  new,  into  a  mere  fad.  They 
appear  to  be  promoting  the  idea  that 
the  atom  bomb  and  jazz  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  natural  phenomenon. 

Sometime  in  the  dim  past,  I  wrote 
a  review  of  an  Alec  Wilder  Columbia 
album,  praising  its  musical  freshness 
and  worth.  Just  recently,  I  discovered 
some  old  Brunswick  records,  present¬ 
ing  seven  more  compositions  by 
Wilder  and  played,  I  believe,  by  the 
same  superb  musicians.  Ranging 
from  sides  such  as  "Sea  Fugue  Ma¬ 
ma,"  through  "A  Little  Girl  Grows 
Up,"  to  "Concerning  Etchings,"  you 
will  find  the  same  delightful  com¬ 
posing  and  faultless  execution  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  later  Columbia  album. 
There  is  no  deliberate  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  impressions  of  the  titles,  I  feel, 


but  there  is  a  subtle  quality  to  each 
composition  which  at  least  suggests 
its  name. 

Such  men  as  Walter  Gross,  Jimmy 
Carroll,  and  Toots  Mondello  wander 
delicately  through  the  curious  blend 
of  jazz  rhythms  and  Bachlike  melodic 
constructions  in  a  manner  bound  to 
impress  anyone  with  sufficient  taste, 
that  here  is  exquisite  musicianship. 
This  octet,  using  harpsichord,  wood¬ 
winds,  and  rhythm  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  that  attracted  real  attention  to 
Wilder.  But  he  had  already  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  group  of  admirers 
by  1935.  He  began  his  writing  in 
the  1920’s,  when,  at  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  spent  two  whole  years 
writing  three  feet  of  manuscript.  To 
make  sure  that  he  would  write 
enough,  he  had  a  friend  strap  him 
into  a  chair  each  day  in  his  Green¬ 
wich  Village  apartment,  padlock  the 
strap  and  leave,  not  returning  until 
nightfall  to  release  him.  When  he 
became  hungry,  Alec  walked,  with 
the  chair  still  attached,  to  a  nearby 
soda  fountain,  sat  down,  and  ordered 
a  meal.  He  has  said  that  little  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  his  carrying  the 
chair  on  his  back  (after  all,  this  was 
the  Village),  but  some  people  were 
angry  because  he  had  a  chair. 

Wilder’s  gentle,  different  way  of 
life  —  he  wants  little  and  owns  less 
—  has  endeared  him  to  many  in  the 
music  world.  So  much  so  that  his 
friends  are  constantly  crying  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  getting  him  jobs.  The 
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"Frank  Sinatra  Conducts”  Album  of 
a  few  years  ago  was  an  example  of 
this.  Sinatra  conducted  the  Alec 
Wilder  composition  to  present  his 
friend’s  music,  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son.  If  you  haven’t  heard  the  works 
of  Alec  Wilder,  you  are  missing 
beautifully  odd  music,  written  by  a 
guy  who  lives  a  beautifully  odd  life. 

Now  that  Jolson  is  back  with  us 
for  the  second  time,  I  have  begun  to 
ask  people  just  why  they  like  him, 
and  I  am  still  without  an  answer. 
Is  it  the  sound  he  gets,  his  tone?  He 
sounds  like  an  alcoholic  seal  by  any 


standards.  His  phrasing?  Where? 
His  charm  must  lie  in  the  not  too 
subtle  hint  of  white  gloves  and  black¬ 
face  that  is  included  in  all  his  sing¬ 
ing,  an  outfit  which  calls  back  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  magnolia  trees,  how¬ 
ever  decorated,  and  white-coated 
gentlemen.  I  wonder  how  much 
popularity  I  would  receive  singing 
"Night  and  Day,”  properly  dressed 
in  shining  armor? 

Television  has  given  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  great  Dave  Gar- 
roway,  who  can  be  eyed  each  Sun¬ 
day  night  at  ten  o’clock  as  he  con- 
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vulses  about  one-tenth  of  Chicago 
and  the  rest  of  the  network  cities. 
Beginning  with  the  theme,  a  me¬ 
andering  "Sentimental  Journey,” 
through  singers  Connie  Russell,  Jack 
Haskell,  and  Betty  Chapel,  a  guest 
or  two,  the  music  of  Joseph  Galli- 
chio  and  a  thirty-eight-piece  orches¬ 
tra,  and  of  the  semi-boppish  Art  Van 
Damme  Quintet,  and,  lastly,  Garro- 
way  himself,  the  program  is  a  lazy 
half-hour  of  relaxation  and  casual¬ 
ness. 

Dave  has  a  unique  language  and 
method  of  delivery,  intimate  and  in¬ 
teresting.  But  his  most  endearing 
trait  is  that  of  loving  and  treating 
music  like  a  friend.  He  introduces 
each  number  fully,  telling  the  listen¬ 
ers  what  to  watch  for  and  why.  Then, 
he  often  comments  on  some  particu¬ 
lar  point  after  the  number  has  been 
played,  and  that  musical  bit  is  played 
over.  He  wanders  throughout  the 
studio  during  some  orchestra  num¬ 
bers,  appearing  suddenly  in  the  brass 
section,  blandly  playing  a  trombone. 
It  is  most  effective.  It  is  "Garro- 
way  At  Large.” 

I  visited  several  music  publishers 
in  New  York  this  summer  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  country’s 
better  arrangers.  I  was  not  impressed, 
rather,  I  was  disturbed  and  a  little 
angry.  I  saw  at  first  hand  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  propaganda  which  forces 
the  wishy-washy  Tin  Pan  Alley  mu¬ 
sic  down  our  collective  throats.  I 


sat  in  the  better  bars  while  musically 
ignorant  song-pluggers  attempted  to 
coerce  band  leaders,  managers,  and 
arrangers  into  including  their  new 
songs  into  the  orchestras’  books.  The 
theory  is  that  if  you  can  get  enough 
bands  to  record  your  tune  and  to  play 
it  as  many  times  as  possible,  and  can 
convince  enough  disc  jockeys  to  plug 
the  thing,  you  can  produce  a  sort  of 
mass  hypnotism,  impressing  the  song 
on  the  people’s  mind  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they’ll  buy  it.  And  just  as 
ordinary  high-pressure  advertising 
sells  the  product,  so  does  this. 

Unfortunately,  the  sellers  are  often 
so  half-conscious  that  their  product 
is  not  geared  for  the  average  mind, 
or  not  presented  clearly  enough,  and 
the  record  doesn’t  sell.  Naturally, 
some  talent  can  be  sold  almost  with¬ 
out  advertising,  and  other  talent  can’t 
be  sold  in  any  manner.  But  the 
unhappy  medium,  the  mediocre, 
whether  new  or  old,  with  a  proper 
promotion  can  be  forced  on  almost 
anyone.  Witness  the  score  of  "Miss 
Liberty,”  which  has  gained  a  quite 
undeserved,  moderate  success. 

To  escape  the  very  bad  music  cur¬ 
rently  in  favor,  I’d  like  to  recommend 
listening  to  Alec  Wilder,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sound  of  the  Les  Brown 
and  Tony  Pastor  orchestras,  the 
moodiness  of  the  Thornhill  and  Law¬ 
rence  bands,  the  danceability  of  the 
Mickey  Palmer  Orchestra,  and  the 
tasteful  commercialism  of  trumpeter 
Billy  Marshall  and  his  dance  band. 
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uate,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  could  exult  in  his  ignorance  of  literature,  art, 
history,  economics  and  similar  "high-brow  stuff.”  These  things  influence 
your  life  too  forcibly  to  be  neglected.  We  are  asking  you,  if  not  to  be 
high  brow,  at  least  to  raise  your  brows  a  bit  and  look  around  you.  See 
what  your  contemporaries  are  up  to.  Read  the  Stylus  —  maybe  you  won’t 
like  it,  but  you  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  what  you  don’t  like 
and  why  you  don’t  like  it.  College  years  are  the  time  of  all  times  when 
you  should  not  play  at  being  an  intellectual  ostrich.  You  cannot  afford 
to  do  so. 

The  Stylus  is  not  a  slick  —  if  that’s  what  you  want,  read  Colliers.  It 
is  not  a  pulp  —  for  that  read  Cowboy  Love  Tales.  It  is  not  a  classical 
journal  —  if  that’s  your  craving,  read  The  Classical  journal.  It  is  not  a 
religious  magazine  nor  a  newscast  nor  a  jokebook.  Those  fields  are  already 
filled,  and  filled  adequately.  The  Stylus  is  a  literary  magazine  written  by 
college  men  for  college  men.  Its  policy,  insofar  as  it  has  a  policy,  is  to 
reflect  the  thoughts,  interests  and  aspirations  of  Boston  College. 

The  Stylus  is  a  magazine  for  all  the  students.  This  is  no  claim  that 
we  possess  the  ancient  chimaera  of  universal  appeal.  It  does  not  mean  that 
football  players  and  Ph.D.’s  and  the  statue  of  Dante  in  the  Library  will 
alike  chortle  with  glee  over  the  self-same  articles  and  poems.  What  it 
means  is  that  we’ve  tried  to  include  something  for  everyone.  This  issue  is 
made  up  of  many  things.  You’ll  find  a  treatise  on  modern  lit  cheek  by 
jowl  with  nonsense  poetry  and  a  mystery  story.  You’ll  find  an  impression¬ 
istic  tale  or  two  and  an  account  of  an  unsung  American  heroine  plus  a 
poetic  fantasy  and  a  silhouette  of  the  most  important  author  now  writing 
in  English.  All  this  equals,  we  hope,  Stylus.  We’d  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  whether  or  not  we’ve  succeeded  —  please  let  us  know  how  you 
like  the  magazine.  What  is  even  more  important,  we’d  like  your  active  co¬ 
operation  and  this  last  as  soon  as  possible  —  drop  around  to  the  Stylus 
office  and  tell  us  what  you  can  do.  We’re  just  inside  the  second  door  to 
the  left,  entrance  hall,  Liggett  Estate,  in  the  building  also  known  as  Cardinal 
O’Connell  Hall.  If  you  can’t  make  it  up  the  hill  then  leave  your  writings 
for  us  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  we’ll  be  sure  and  find  them. 

At  this  point  the  Editor  is  supposed  to  sign  off  with  a  graceful  flourish 
(exit,  knocking  over  podium).  At  this  point,  also,  he  is  supposed  to  blush 
with  modesty  and  apologize  for  the  inclusion  of  any  of  his  own  work  in 
the  magazine.  Readers  of  the  Stylus  will  seek  the  Editor’s  apology  for 
including  his  own  works  in  vain.  Had  he  not  been  forcibly  prevented  there 
would  have  been  more  of  them. 


